





HENRY B. PERHAM, who was a member of the 


A. F. of L.’s Executive Council many years ago, 
died in Seattle last month at the age of 93. He 
retained his keen interest in organized labor to 
the very end. Brother Perham, 
a railroad telegrapher, was ac- 
tive in the organization of the 
men on the Denver and Rio 
Grande in the 1880s. He nego- 
tiated his union’s first rules 
agreement on that railroad in 
1891. Later he became secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers and then 
president. He held the latter 
post for eighteen years, being 
replaced in 1919 by E. J. Manion. It was while 
president of the O.R.T. that he sat on the Execu- 
tive Council with Samuel Gompers and other stal- 
warts of that era. Old-timers recall that Brother 
Perham made many valuable contributions to the 
deliberations of the Council. He was succeeded 
as a Council member by the late Thomas A. Rick- 
ert, president of the United Garment Workers. 


A VIGOROUS CAMPAIGN for 1950 is being mapped 


by Labor’s League for Political Education. The 
League will go into the field with a total of 88,000 
precinct captains, Director Joseph D. Keenan told 
the convention of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes and Bartenders International Union. “We 
are going to set up organizations in every central 
body and in every local union,” he declared. “We 
are going to keep Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation going on a permanent basis. We intend to 
carry on in a way that will make those who are 
determined to destroy the labor movement realize 
that we mean business.” 


WILLIAM GREEN, president of the American Fed- 


eration of Labor, called for the eradication of in- 
tolerance in an address before a conference spon- 
sored by the Chicago Federation of Labor. “We 
cannot be a truly strong nation when Americans 
are divided against each other on racial and re- 
ligious grounds,” he declared. Warning that 
America’s enemies use as their chief propaganda 
weapon against this country “the fact that intol- 
erance, discrimination and injustice are permitted 
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to flourish under our democratic form of govern- 
ment,” the A. F. of L. leadér said: “To my way 
of thinking, the only effective answer to this type 
of criticism, exaggerated as it may be for propa- 
ganda purposes, is to wipe out intolerance in 
America.” “Mr. Green urged the enactment of civil 
rights legislation by the Eighty-first Congress. 


A TRIAL EXAMINER for the National Labor Rela- 


tions Board has ruled that the punitive provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act cannot be applied to a 
union whose members are excluded from the law’s 
“benefits.” The examiner, A. Bruce Hunt, com- 
pletely absolved the National Farm Labor Union, 
accused by Robert N. Denham, the Board’s gen- 
eral counsel, of breaking the anti-labor statute. 
Involved in the case, in addition to the A. F. of L. 
affiliate, is the union-fighting DiGiorgio Fruit Cor- 
poration of California, against which the N.F.L.U. 
has been striking since October of 1947. Although 
agricultural laborers are specifically excluded from 
the coverage of the Taft-Hartley Act, Denham 
went into Federal Court and obtained an injunction 
against the union for picketing. This, averred 
Denham, constituted a secondary boycott outlawed 
by the Taft-Hartley Act. The trial examiner 
rapped Denham’s use of “bootstrap arguments.” 


THE WORKERS’ STAKE in American life is made 


clear in an attractive 150-page book just issued by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Called “The Gift of Freedom,” 
the generously illustrated book is designed to in- 
form the toilers of other countries how their Ameri- 
can counterparts live. The volume presents material 
in an effective manner on American workers’ em- 
ployment characteristics, the purchasing power of 
their wages, labor legislation, the history, develop 
ment and influence of the labor movement, and the 
historical basis for personal and political freedom. 


A LABOR MAN has been appointed as head of the 
ECA’s mission to Norway. John E. Gross, formet 
official of the Colorado State Federation of Labor, 
has been named to this important post by Paul 6. 
Hoffman, ECA chief. Mr. Gross, who became 4 
union member in 1910, served the Colorado State 
Federation at various. times as president, vice 
president and secretary-treasurer. 
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Unionism 


We all know from a study of history the 
progress of the working people from the 
stage of barbarism to that of slavery, serf- 
dom and later individual freedom. 


Trade unionism grew and evolved slowly 
out of the needs of human experience. 
When unions were first formed their pri- 
mary purpose was to defend the workers 
against wage reductions and unfair treat- 
ment. They were regarded almost solely as 
defensive measures for defensive purposes 
only. 

From its crude beginnings, trade union- 
ism has grown into the place which, with 
increasing influence, it occupies in our 
social and industrial life today. Trade 
unionism has kept pace with the progress 
which has been made in history. It has 
emerged from its primitive state into a 
modern institution, grappling with modern 
problems in a modern way. It is reso- 
lutely facing the task of seeking and find- 
ing a remedy for existing industrial ills. 

The union is not standing still. It is 
consolidating the gains of the past and 
pressing courageously along the highway of 
progress. 

The union itself is an elemental response 
to the human instinct for group action in 
dealing with group problems. The union 
expresses the workmen’s unsatisfied desire 
for self-betterment in all of the phases that 
desire may find expression. No substitute 
can hope to replace the union, for it has 
the intrinsic right to existence which comes 
from service rendered to fit changing 
stages of development. 

The vital problem for workers is the 
terms and relations they have with the 
employers. To deal with this problem, 
labor must always have its voluntary or- 
ganizations, directed and managed by itself. 

William Green. 
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Native-born and foreign-born, patriotic Amer- 
icans pledge their allegiance to their country 
at “I Am An American Day” rally. 
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HERE are many features em- 
bodied in the Taft-Hartley Act 
which are obnoxious and which 
have caused millions of fair-minded 
citizens, apart from the members of 
organized labor, to decide that this 
statute must be eliminated as quickly 
as possible. 

Of all the distasteful provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, there is one 
which stands forth as particularly 
vicious. This is the provision under 
which government by injunction, one 
of the foremost evils recorded in 
American history of the late Nine- 
teenth and early Twentieth Centuries, 
has been brought back to life. 

Labor hates the injunction. Work- 
ing people of this nation can never be 
reconciled to the use of judicial writs 
in disputes between labor and man- 
agement. No other practice is so 
universally reviled among men and 





women who depend for life upon 
what they earn by their toil. And 
many millions of other Americans 
who believe in fair play join with 
labor in this detestation of govern- 
ment by injunction. Represented in 
this group are a substantial number 
of enlightened employers. 

Why is it that labor hates the in- 
junction process? Is labor’s attitude 
toward injunctions the result of some 
inexplicable emotion? Or is there a 
good reason—or many good reasons 
—for labor’s resentment of the in- 
junction? Why does labor feel the 
way it does? 
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In order to understand why Amer- 
ican labor will never accept the em- 
ployment of judicial injunctions in 
labor-management controversies, it is 
necessary to dip back into history. 
The record must be studied — and 
when once this has been done, the 
answer becomes clear. 

Our nation is a nation of free men. 
We are governed by the Constitution 
of the United States and by the laws 
enacted by Congress within the frame- 
work of the Constitution. The most 
fundamental principle of our Amer- 
ican governmental process is that the 
laws are written solely by the legisla- 
tive representatives of the people—in 
other words, by men and women sit- 
ting in Congress and the State Legis- 
latures who have been elected by the 
people. As a corollary of this prin- 
ciple, there is the rule that the law- 
making prerogative must never be 
usurped—not even to an infinitesimal 
degree—by the courts. The courts 
have their important work to per- 
form—but this does not embrace the 
taking unto themselves of extra-legal 
powers. 

It is also important to recall that 
the Constitution under which we live 
guarantees to each one of us cer- 
tain rights—rights which are most 
precious and which are not to be set 
aside or nullified either by Congress 
or by a judge or by any other per- 
son or institution. These rights, 
whose exercise has helped tremen- 
dousiy in making the United States 
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the great nation that it is, are free- 
dom of speech, freedom of assem- 
blage, freedom of the press and 
freedom of religion. In the defense 
of these rights, which enable human 
beings to be free and protect human 
dignity against those who scorn it, 
the founders of this land fought and 
died. Since that day other Ameri- 
cans have demonstrated an equal will- 
ingness to sacrifice without limit in 
order to defend these precious rights 
that accompany American citizen- 
ship. 

Nowhere does the Constitution 
speak of any right to issue injunc- 
tions to throttle the aforementioned 
freedoms and to crush the lawful 
associations which wage-earners form 
to protect themselves against the arbi- 
trary, brutal acts of greedy and ruth- 
less employers. There is no such 
right under the Constitution—but in 
the latter part of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and for the first three decades 
of the present century a flood of 
anti-labor injunctions, compelling 
workers to desist from the exercise 
of freedom of speech, freedom of 
assemblage and freedom of the press, 
poured from the courts of the nation. 

The courts which issued the in 
junctions were taking sides in the 
contest between workers and employ- 
ers. And almest without exception, 
they took the side of the employer 
against the workers. Seldom if ever 
did a court hand down an injunction 
ordering an unscrupulous, grasping 
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employer to deal fairly with his em- 
ployes, to sit down around the table 
with the representatives of his work- 
ers and practice collective bargaining. 
Seldom if ever did a court hand down 
an injunction ordering an employer 
to stop employing children 8 to 12 
years of age for 50 to 60 hours a 
week in the mills, as children were 
employed in Massachusetts and other 
states for decades. No, injustices 
perpetrated by employers were not 
of interest to the same courts which 
were ready to issue sweeping injunc- 
tions against workingmen. 

Equal justice under law is a con- 
cept which may be regarded as the 
very cornerstone of our democracy. 
But in the half century of the anti- 
labor injunction’s heyday this prin- 
ciple was constantly flouted by the 
courts themselves. Instead of equal 
justice under law, the judges’ writs 
of injunction represented unequal 
justice under an absence of law. 

With the courts available for duty 
as highly effective strikebreakers, the 
anti-labor corporations laughed at 
labor’s struggle to bring the working 
people of the nation out of the mire 
of the 14-hour day and wages of a 
few pitiful dollars a week. In some 
industries the worker often had only 


a slip of paper at the end of the 


The lawless actions of the 
‘injunction judge’ under- 
mined public confidence in 
the integrity of all courts 
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week showing that he owed the com- 
pany money—after deductions . for 
rent of a company-owned hovel and 
for purchases at the company’s food 
store. 

It takes little imagination to ap- 
preciate the jubilation of the mighty 
anti-union barons when they discov- 
ered that their dirty work was gladly 
performed for them by lawless judges. 
The Fricks and the Pullmans, whose 
aim was not only te block any bet- 
terment of the workers’ conditions 
but to smash and destroy the workers’ 
unions, slashed wages, fired union 
members, did everything imaginable 
to provoke their employes to strike 
action and then they sent their law- 
yers into court. 

The corporation’s attorney would 
pull out of his pocket a sweeping 
injunction against the workers. The 
document would be all ready for the 
judge. Usually the judge would affix 
his signature without the change of 
a comma. The injunction would go 
into effect. Immediately the news 
would be spread over the front pages 
of the newspapers. The law-abiding 
citizen, with his deep respect for the 
law, would conclude that the workers 
were in the wrong, that they were to 
be regarded as criminals whom the 
law had to restrain. 


The newspapers, even more sweep- 
ingly biased against labor in those 
days when it was easier to hoodwink 
the public than it is now, would never 
carry a line to intimate that the true 
lawbreaker was the judge himself, 
since his action in issuing an injunc- 
tion was without any basis either in 
the Constitution or in the enactments 
of Congress. This was the truth, of 
course, but to tell the truth would 
be to spoil a colossal swindle which 
was highly profitable to Big Business. 

The evil of government by injunc- 
tion was a cancer. For half a century 
it ate at the vitals of our democracy. 
Had it not been excised, as it finally 
was in 1932, the consequences to this 
nation would undoubtedly have been 
extremely serious. 

Just think how the wage-earners of 
the injunction era felt. Driven by 
low wages, long hours and _health- 
shattering working conditions, they 
would join with their fellow workers 
to form a union. Acting with their 
fellows and through their newly es- 
tablished organization, they would 
appeal to their employer for consid- 
eration of their grievances. The em- 
ployer would refuse to talk to them. 
He wouldn’t negotiate. He wouldn’t 
arbitrate. He wouldn’t do anything 
of a reasonable nature. Not infre- 





quently his answer would be to fire 
his work force and lock them out. 
Sometimes he would just fire some 
and slash the wages of those re- 
maining. 

The workers would meet at their 
union hall. They would discuss the 
situation. Given no alternative, they 
would vote to strike. 

But the employer, having a power- 
ful ally in the court, would quickly 
confront the strikers with an injunc- 
tion. This is how a typical injunction 
would read: 

“The workers aforesaid are hereby 
restrained from combining together 
or with others with the design or 
purpose of causing a strike at the 
John Doe Company, and from order- 
ing, recommending or approving or 
advising others to quit the service of 
the John Doe Company. 

“The workers aforesaid are hereby 
further restrained from carrying, or 
in any manner or in any wise, ex- 
hibiting, any banner, sign, reading, 
printing, dodger, card or notice of 
any character having upon the same 
any statement that the John Doe 


Company is unfair to said workers. 


“The workers aforesaid are addi- 
tionally restrained from ‘conveying, 
directly or indirectly, by means of 
any act or statement, or printing of 
any kind, in any publication of said 
defendants, any statement of the facts, 
or from which such facts could be 
reasonably inferred, that the plaintiff 
and his firm were or are unfair to 
organized labor.” 

Such an injunction was shattering 
to the workers and their legitimate 
cause. It is no wonder that some- 
times, after the issuance of such an 
injunction, a trade union was de- 
stroyed, not to reappear at the 
employer’s plant until decades later. 

One does not have to be a lawyer 
to note, in a quick scrutiny of the 
typical injunction recorded above, 
that the court had wiped out the 
workers’ freedoms of ‘speech, assem- 
blage and the press. 

The American Federation of Labor 
fought the injunction disease from 
the very beginning. The unfairness 
of the use of injunctions against 
workers was pointed out time and 
again. Appeals were made to public 
opinion. And eventually the tide be- 
gan to turn. 

Long before 1932, when the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act was put on the federal 
statute books by a Republican Con- 
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gress and a Republican President, 
voices against the injunction evil be- 
gan to be heard. Even judges spoke 
out against this criminal abuse of 
the power of the judiciary which was 
undermining public confidence in the 
courts and the administration of 
justice. 

Thus, Justice Howard of the New 
York State Supreme Court, writing 
many years before the passage of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, said: 

“The courts should not carelessly 
cast the weight of their mandates into 
the strife between employers and 
employes. 

“In an evenly balanced labor 
struggle, an edict of the court leveled 
at the strikers shakes the morale of 
the workingmen. This is not the 
purpose of an injunction, although it 
is frequently, and perhaps generally, 
the purpose of the employer who 
seeks it. 

“The moral effect of an injunction 
order in such cases is tremendous. 
At once it gives the impression in the 
community that the strikers have 
violated the law. The court seems 





WHAT'S WRONG WITH T-H! 


For your free copy of a new pamphlet 
giving authoritative answers to this ques- 
tion, send a postcard to the American 
Federation of Labor, Washington 1, D.C. 











to have taken a hand in the struggle. 
This is the layman’s view. The in- 
junction, thus shaping public opinion, 
is often decisive.” 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the National Metal Trades 
Association and other defenders of 
anti-labor corporations and their ne- 
farious practices fought stubbornly 
to preserve the best strikebreaking 
tool in the book. They argued in- 
sistently that the injunction merely 
maintained the status quo. They 
averred that labor could appeal, and 
if labor was right, the injunction 
would be vacated. 

Of course, thése arguments were 
specious. One of the most objection- 
able features of the anti-labor in- 
junction was that the injury which 
it did to the workers could not be 
repaired. In one memorable case, 
the Hitchman case, ten years elapsed 
between the issuance of the injunc- 
tion and the final determination by 
the Supreme Court. Long before ten 
years had passed, the fight was over. 
In another case, there was an interval 
of seven years. Invariably, a long 


period of time elapsed between th: 
issuance of the original injunction 
and the final decision of the Suprem: 
Court. 

While the weeks and months and 
years rolled on, the employer oper- 
ated his plant and collected his 
profits. His workers, whom he had 
abused and induced to walk out, 
either crawled back, unfairly de- 
feated, or they starved. This was 
called justice! 

At last, after the open shop drive 
of the 1920s and then the Wall Street 
crash of 1929, the country felt that 
it could not permit this cancer to 
continue—this system of one kind of 
justice for the employer and another 
kind of justice for the worker. 

The Seventy-second Congress, with 
Republicans in the majority, and with 
President Herbert Hoover, a Republi- 
can, occupying the White House, took 
action to restore the average citizen’s 
confidence in the fairness and justice 
of the American system. That Con- 
gress, in the year 1932, passed a bill 
sponsored jointly by Senator Norris 
of Nebraska and Congressman La- 
Guardia of New York. 


From 1932 until 1947 the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act continued in effect. 
It was a boon not only to working 
people. It was a boon to the nation 
as a whole. It was a valuable asset 
to the nation in its conduct of for- 
eign relations, demonstrating to the 
world that the United States did not 
oppress and persecute its working 
people. 

Then, in 1947, in a fit of hysteria 
and stupidity, the reactionary Eighti- 
eth Congress turned the clock back. 
It restored the tragedy of government 
by injunction. This provision of the 
Taft-Hartley Act is surely one of the 
most malicious and destructive fea- 
tures of the entire law. 

Now, when a new law is to be 
written, a law which all reasonable 
citizens hope will make it possible 
for American labor and American 
management to live and work to- 
gether, it is imperative that the ruin- 


.ous action of the Eightieth Congress 


shall be corrected. 

Equal justice under law must ever 
prevail in the United States. If there 
is to be equal justice in the realm 
of labor-management relations, em- 
ployers must not have an unfair 
weapon. 

Let us put government by injunc- 
tion back in the grave—for all time. 
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HE greatest show of its kind in 

the entire world opens in the 

Cleveland Public Auditorium 
on May 18. Sponsored by the 
Union Label Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
this unusual attraction is the Union 
Industries Show. The exposition will 
continue through May 22 and is ex- 
pected to draw an attendance of close 
to 500,000 during its run. 

The Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor will meet 
in Cleveland the week of the show. 
Hundreds of union officers and tens 
of thousands of union members from 
other cities will visit Cleveland in or- 
der to see the exciting and inspiring 
event symbolizing what free labor 
and free management can accomplish 
when both work together as a team. 

The American Federation of Labor 
will have one of the outstanding ex- 
hibits at the show. Modern in de- 
sign, the A. F. of L.’s exhibit will 
graphically set forth the Federa- 
tion’s aims and activities. This ex- 
hibit will be one of the largest and 
will occupy one of the most conspicu- 
ous locations. 

Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation will also be represented at 
Cleveland. The League’s exhibit is 
expected to stress the duty of every 
citizen to keep tabs on the actions of 
his Senators and Congressman as 
well as to register and vote. 

The theme of the show is “good 
relations.” Its purposes are to ad- 
Vertise labor-management harmony, 
'o encourage the utmost cooperation 
between fair labor and fair manage- 
ment and to publicize the vital roles 
which organized, skilled labor and 
unionized, efficient industries play in 
the highly productive American eco- 
homie system. 

Unions affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor plan to have 
attractive and instructive exhibits. 
These will be varied and especially 
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interesting to those who like to see 
how other people perform their jobs. 

A representative union exhibit will 
be that of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. The 
I.B.E.W. exhibit, which will encom- 
pass a large area, will vividly por- 
tray the important developments of 
every phase of electrical work. 

Other skilled A. F. of L. craftsmen 
—pottery workers, cigarmakers, bak- 
ery workers as well as many others 
—will turn out their wares before the 
eyes of the visitors. These “live” ex- 
hibits have always proved most pop- 
ular features at past expositions. 


Various services also will be dem- 
onstrated at the show. All forms of 
transportation—bus and truck, street- 
car, railway and airplane—will be 
featured. The motion picture ma- 
chine operators will be there. Bar- 
bers, bartenders, waitresses, team- 
sters, blacksmiths, retail clerks, meat 
cutters, architects, office employes, 
building service employes and gov- 
ernmental workers all will have their 
niches at Cleveland. 

Manufacturers of nationally known 
products who operate their enter- 
prises under strictly union conditions 
will also participate in the show. 

From every advance indication, 
the 1949 Union Industries Show will 
be the best and biggest yet. 


Rent Formula Rapped 


HE decision of Rent Control Ad- 


ministrator Tighe Woods to 

permit landlords to secure in- 
creases which go far beyond the 
intent of Congress was denounced 
by William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, in a 
stinging public statement. 

“Mr. Woods asks the nation’s ten- 
ants to accept his word that land- 
lords are entitled to a net operating 
income equal to 25 or 30 per cent of 
their gross income,” Mr. Green de- 
clared. “I see no reason why a land- 
lord who has been satisfied in the past 
with a net operating income of only 
10 or 15 per cent should now be 
entitled to claim 25 or 30 per cent. 

“While Mr. Woods mentions cer- 
tain OPA statistics covering the years 
1939-1946, he does not mention that 
hecause of the very small vacancy 
rate and reduced expenses, these 
years were extremely profitable ones 
for the nation’s landlords. Mr. 
Woods has, in effect, decided that the 
abnormal profits of this period were 
normal. 

“With no justification whatsoever, 
Mr. Woods has, in effect, made his 


‘average’ the floor for landlords’ in- 
come. This automatically means that 
approximately one-half the landlords 
in the country will be entitled to an 
increase in rents. A paralle! would 
be to immediately set the minimum 
wage for factory workers at $1.37 an 
hour, the current average level. 

“In addition, Mr. Woods seems to 
have decided what is ‘fair’ without 
making any attempt to find out how 
his definition would affect the rents 
paid by the .nation’s tenants. There 
are no figures in his statement indi- 
cating the expected rise in rents. 

“Preliminary estimates by the A. 
F. of L. indicate that many landlords 
will now be able to obtain a net in- 
come far beyond what they have ob- 
tained in the past. This increase in 
income will mean substantial boosts 
in rents just at a time when many 
tenants are facing actual or threat- 
ened unemployment. 

“I urge all tenants faced with a rent 
boost under this regulation to utilize 
the procedures under the new Rent 
Control Law and require their land- 
lerd to prove, by specific figures, that 
he is genuinely entitled to a raise.” 
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By HARRY E. O’REILLY 


HE founding of Galesburg, 
Illinois, was unusual as well as 
interesting. It did not happen 

by accident or because there was a 

ford in the river or a fork in the 


trails, Galesburg was planned, 
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In 1837 a group of educators from 
the state of New York started west 
to seek a location to found a school 
of higher learning. When they 
reached the broad, fertile prairies of 
Illinois, they selected a site which 
is now the city of Galesburg. The 
Knox Manual Labor College was es- 
tablished shortly thereafter by this 
group of pioneers. 

It was their firm belief that manual 
labor, the general vocation of the 
times, was and the 
means of accomplishing the higher 
They 
encouraged manual labor for its value 
in teaching the dignity of work and 
because it provided a democratic op- 
could not 


subservient to 


goal, the perfection of man. 


portunity to many who 
otherwise afford a college education. 

Knox College has long since dis- 
labor aspects 
curriculum However, the 
the founders in the 


ploneering days were so deeply rooted 
in the people of Galesburg that suc- 


continued the manual 
af its 


teachings of 


ceeding generations have carried on 
the theory that people who are it 
dustrious will also be happy and 
prosperous people. 

With these ideals, a community 
has been built that caused Edward 
Bok to designate Galesburg as one 
of the three ideal cities in the nation 
in which to live and raise a family. 

This little city in the heart of 
Western Illinois was favored not only 


by the rich farm land of the sf 


rounding area. It was also favored 
by deposits of coal, gravel and day. 
It was only natural that the rat 
roads should come. In the 1860s 
Chicago, Burlington and Quint 
Railroad built its lines west. Gale 
burg became the hub of .the “Q¥ 
system at that time and has mat 
tained its position as an importa 
division point. The Santa te 
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main line to the West Coast 
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mineers met in June of 1863. 
Tmbued with the idea that “in union 
fhere is strength,” they formed a 
loeal organization known as_ the 
Brotherhood of the Foot Board. 

The railroads fought the newly 
organized union on all sides. Known 
members were discharged immed- 
igtely. Nothwithstanding the com- 
Ganies’ opposition, the men refused 
iy be deprived of their right to or- 
gani This spirit of determination 
was maintained, and the organiza- 
lion grew in such numbers that the 

panies ceased their antagonism. 
any of the discharged engineers 
reinstated on their runs. An 
Gbout organizing among the railroad 
lworkers was launched. In 1865 the 
a lant engineers’ group changed its 
me to Brotherhood of Locomotive 

‘Engineers. 

“The railroad workers of Galesburg 
Were truly pioneers in the trade un- 
jon field besides being the key to or- 
ganization work on the railroads. 

For many years national headquar- 
ters of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Traimmen was in Galesburg until it 
was moved to Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ge ACTIVE, militant, progressive 
spirit of the railroad men in or- 
ganization work encouraged Gales- 
burg workers in other trades. In the 
1890s and at the turn of the century, 
there was a wave of union organiza- 
tion in the city. 

The Cigarmakers organized in 
1883 and the Railroad Conductors 
were chartered in the same year. In 
1890 the Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners was chartered. The 
Typographical Union was next. In 
1891 a number of tailors organized 
Local 169 of the Journeymen Tailors 
Union. 

The trade union movement was 
going forward in Galesburg. The 
Bricklayers, Barbers, Laborers, Stone 
Cutters, Plumbers, Broom Makers, 
Plasterers, Retail Clerks, Laundry 
Workers, Street Carmen, Blacksmiths, 
Teamsters—in fact, just about every 
trade and calling of the period— 
were organizing at this time. 

A central labor union, known as 
the Trades and Labor Assembly, was 
organized and chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor in 
July, 1892. From its beginning to 


this day, the Trades and Labor As- 
sembly of Galesburg has been the 
central organization to which ll 
unions in the community have looked 
for leadership and support. 

A Label League was organized in 
1900. It secured the support of 
the local unions and the women’s 
auxiliaries. It dedicated itself to the 
principle that union-earnei money 
should be spent for union-made goods 
and services. Today the union label 
is in strong demand by consumers 
in Galesburg. 

The phenomenal growth of trade 
unionism in the early days was but 
a shadow of the things to come. The 
pioneers of Galesburg labor estab- 
lished the policy, principle and found- 
ation. Today almost every indus- 
trial establishment having twenty- 
five employes or more is in con- 
tractual relations with one or more 
trade unions. All such relations are 


with unions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

The railroad groups have one-third 
of the union membership in Gales- 
burg. These groups work in close 
harmony (Continued on Page 31) 


Galesburg street scene. Most of the 
people visible here are trade union- 
ists or members of union workers’ 
families. Galesburg is outstanding 
as a union town, and its preferences 
are strongly A. F. of L. The pio- 


neers of t 


rade unionism in Gales- 


burg were workers on the railroads 








quently his answer would be to fire 
his work force and lock them out. 
Sometimes he would just fire some 
and slash the wages of those re- 
maining. 

The workers would meet at their 
union hall. They would discuss the 
situation. Given no alternative, they 
would vote to strike. 

But the employer, having a power- 
ful ally in the court, would quickly 
confront the strikers with an injunc- 
tion. This is how a typical injunction 
would read: 

“The workers aforesaid are hereby 
restrained from combining together 
or with others with the design or 
purpose of causing a strike at the 
John Doe Company, and from order- 
ing, recommending or approving or 
advising others to quit the service of 
the John Doe Company. 

“The workers aforesaid are hereby 
further restrained from carrying, or 
in any manner or in any wise, ex- 
hibiting, any banner, sign, reading, 
printing, dodger, card or notice of 
any character having upon the same 
any statement that the John Doe 
Company is unfair to said workers. 

“The workers aforesaid are addi- 
tionally restrained from conveying, 
directly or indirectly, by means of 
any act or statement, or printing of 
any kind, in any publication of said 
defendants, any statement of the facts, 
or from which such facts could be 
reasonably inferred, that the plaintiff 
and his firm were or are unfair to 
organized labor.” 

Such an injunction was shattering 
to the workers and their legitimate 
cause. It is no wonder that some- 
times, after the issuance of such an 
injunction, a trade union was de- 
stroyed, not to reappear at the 
-employer’s plant until decades later. 

One does not have to be a lawyer 
to note, in a quick scrutiny of the 
typical injunction recorded above, 
that the court had wiped out the 
workers’ freedoms of speech, assem- 
blage and the press. 

The American Federation of Labor 
fought the injunction disease from 
the very beginning. The unfairness 
of the use of injunctions against 
workers was pointed out time and 
again. Appeals were made to public 
opinion. And eventually the tide be- 
gan to turn. 

Long before 1932, when the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act was put on the federal 
statute books by a Republican Con- 
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gress and a Republican President, 
voices against the injunction evil be- 
gan to be heard. Even judges spoke 
out against this criminal abuse of 
the power of the judiciary which was 
undermining public confidence in the 
courts and the administration of 
justice. 

Thus, Justice Howard of the New 
York State Supreme Court, writing 
many years before the passage of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, said: 

“The courts should not carelessly 
cast the weight of their mandates into 
the strife between employers and 
employes. 

“In an evenly balanced 
struggle, an edict of the court leveled 
at the strikers shakes the morale of 
the workingmen. This is not the 
purpose of an injunction, although it 
is frequently, and perhaps generally, 
the purpose of the employer who 
seeks it. 

“The moral effect of an injunction 
order in such cases is tremendous. 
At once it gives the impression in the 
community that the strikers have 
violated the law. The court seems 
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WHAT'S WRONG WITH T-H! 


For your free copy of a new pamphlet 
giving authoritative answers to this ques- 
tion, send a postcard to the American 
Federation of Labor, Washington 1, D.C. 











to have taken a hand in the struggle. 
This is the layman’s view. The in- 
junction, thus shaping public opinion, 
is often decisive.” 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the National Metal Trades 
Association and other defenders of 
anti-labor corporations and their ne- 
farious practices fought stubbornly 
to preserve the best strikebreaking 
tool in the book. They argued in- 
sistently that the injunction merely 
maintained the status quo. They 
averred that labor could appeal, and 
if labor was right, the injunction 
would be vacated. 

Of course, these arguments were 
specious. One of the most objection- 
able features. of the anti-labor in- 
junction was that the injury which 
it did to the workers could not be 
repaired. In one memorable case, 
the Hitchman case, ten years elapsed 
between the issuance of the injunc- 
tion and the final determination by 
the Supreme Court. Long before ten 
years had passed, the fight was over. 
In another case, there was an interval 
of seven years. Invariably, a long 





period of time elapsed between the 
issuance of the original injunction 
and the final decision of the Supreme 
Court. 

While the weeks and months and 
years rolled on, the employer oper- 
ated his plant and collected his 
profits. His workers, whom he had 
abused and induced to walk out, 
either crawled back, unfairly de- 
feated, or they starved. This was 
called justice! 

At last, after the open shop drive 
of the 1920s and then the Wall Street 
crash of 1929, the country felt that 
it could not permit this cancer to 
continue—this system of one kind of 
justice for the employer and another 
kind of justice for the worker. 

The Seventy-second Congress, with 
Republicans in the majority, and with 
President Herbert Hoover, a Republi- 
can, occupying the White House, took 
action to restore the average citizen’s 
confidence in the fairness and justice 
of the American system. That Con- 
gress, in the year 1932, passed a bill 
sponsored jointly by Senator Norris 
of Nebraska and Congressman La- 


Guardia of New York. 


From 1932 until 1947 the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act continued in effect. 
It was a boon not only to working 
people. It was a boon to the nation 
as a whole. It was a valuable asset 
to the nation in its conduct of for- 
eign relations, demonstrating to the 
world that the United States did not 
oppress and persecute its working 
people. 

Then, in 1947, in a fit of hysteria 
and stupidity, the reactionary Eighti- 
eth Congress turned the clock back. 
It restored the tragedy of government 
by injunction. This provision of the 
Taft-Hartley Act is surely one of the 
most malicious and destructive fea- 
tures of the entire law. 

Now, when a new law is to be 
written, a law which all reasonable 
citizens hope will make it possible 
for American labor and American 
management to live and work to- 
gether, it is imperative that the ruin- 
ous action of the Eightieth Congress 
shall be corrected. 

Equal justice under law must ever 
prevail in the United States. If there 
is to be equal justice in the realm 
of labor-management relations, em- 
ployers must not have an unfair 
weapon. 

Let us put government by injunc- 
tion back in the grave—for all time. 
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HE greatest show of its kind in 
the entire world opens in the 
Cleveland Public Auditorium 
on May 18. Sponsored by the 
Union Label Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
this unusual attraction is the Union 
Industries Show. The exposition will 
continue through May 22 and is ex- 
pected to draw an attendance of close 
to 500,000 during its run. 

The Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor will meet 
in Cleveland the week of the show. 
Hundreds of union officers and tens 
of thousands of union members from 
other cities will visit Cleveland in or- 
der to see the exciting and inspiring 
event symbolizing what free labor 
and free management can accomplish 
when both work together as a team. 

The American Federation of Labor 
will have one of the outstanding ex- 
hibits at the show. Modern in de- 
sign, the A. F. of L.’s exhibit will 
graphically set forth the Federa- 
lion’s aims and activities. This ex- 
hibit will be one of the largest and 
will occupy one of the most conspicu- 
ous locations. 

Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation will also be represented at 
Cleveland. The League’s exhibit is 
expected to stress the duty of every 
citizen to keep tabs on the actions of 
his Senators and Congressman as 
well as to register and vote. 

The theme of the show is “good 
relations.” Its purposes are to ad- 
vertise labor-management harmony, 
to encourage the utmost cooperation 
between fair labor and fair manage- 
ment and to publicize the vital roles 
which organized, skilled labor and 
unionized, efficient industries play in 
the highly productive American eco- 
noinic. system. 

Unions affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor plan to have 
attractive and instructive exhibits. 


These will be varied and especially 
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interesting to those who like to see 
how other people perform their jobs. 

A representative union exhibit will 
be that of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. The 
I.B.E.W. exhibit, which will encom- 
pass a large area, will vividly por- 
tray the important developments of 
every phase of electrical work. 

Other skilled A. F. of L. craftsmen 
—pottery workers, cigarmakers, bak- 
ery workers as well as many others 
—will turn out their wares before the 
eyes of the visitors. These “live” ex- 
hibits have always proved most pop- 
ular features at past expositions. 






Various services also will be dem- 
onstrated at the show. All forms of 
transportation—bus and truck, street- 
car, railway and airplane—will be 
featured. The motion picture ma- 
chine operators will be there. Bar- 
bers, bartenders, waitresses, team- 
sters, blacksmiths, retail clerks, meat 
cutters, architects, office employes, 
building service employes and gov- 
ernmental workers all will have their 
niches at Cleveland. 

Manufacturers of nationally known 
products who operate their enter- 
prises under strictly union conditions 
will also participate in the show. 

From every advance indication, 
the 1949 Union Industries Show will 
be the best and biggest yet. 






Rent Formula Rapped 


HE decision of Rent Control Ad- 

ministratot Tighe Woods to 

permit landlords to secure in- 
creases which go far beyond the 
intent of Congress was denounced 
by William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, in a 
stinging public statement. 

“Mr. Woods asks the nation’s ten- 
ants to accept his word that land- 
lords are entitled to a net operating 
income equal to 25 or 30 per cent of 
their gross income,” Mr. Green de- 
clared. “I see no reason why a land- 
lord who has been satisfied in the past 
with a net operating income of only 
10 or 15 per cent should now be 
entitled to claim 25 or 30 per cent. 

“While Mr. Woods mentions cer- 
tain OPA statistics covering the years 
1939-1946, he does not mention that 
hecause of the very small vacancy 
rate and reduced expenses, these 
years were extremely profitable ones 
for the nation’s landlords. Mr. 
Woods has, in effect, decided that the 
abnormal profits of this period were 
normal. 

“With no justification whatsoever, 
Mr. Woods has, in effect, made his 


‘average’ the floor for landlords’ in- 
come. This automatically means that 
approximately one-half the landlords 
in the country will be entitled to an 
increase in rents. A _ parallel would 
be to immediately set the minimum 
wage for factory workers at $1.37 an 
hour, the current average level. 

“In addition, Mr. Woods seems to 
have decided what is ‘fair’ without 
making any attempt to find out how 
his definition would affect the rents 
paid by the nation’s tenants. There 
are no figures in his statement indi- 
cating the expected rise in rents. 

“Preliminary estimates by the A. 
F. of L. indicate that many landlords 
will now be able to obtain a net in- 
come far beyond what they have ob- 
tained in the past. This increase in 
income will mean substantial boosts 
in rents just at a time when many 
tenants are facing actual or threat- 
ened unemployment. 

“I urge all tenants faced with a rent 
boost under this regulation to utilize 
the procedures under the new Rent 
Control Law and. require their land- 
lord to prove, by specific figures, that 
he is genuinely entitled to a raise.” 














~The GALESBURG STORY 


By HARRY E. O’REILLY 


HE founding of 

Illinois, was unusual as well as 

interesting. It did not happen 
by accident or because there was a 
ford in the river or a fork in the 
trails. Galesburg was planned. 


Galesburg, 


MR. O’REILLY 


In 1837 a group of educators from 
the state of New York started west 
to seek a location to found a school 
of higher learning. When they 
reached the broad, fertile prairies of 
Illinois, they selected a site which 
is now the city of Galesburg. The 
Knox Manual Labor College was es- 
tablished shortly thereafter by this 
group of pioneers. 

It was their firm belief that manual 
labor, the general vocation of the 
times, was and the 
means of accomplishing the higher 
goal, the perfection of man. They 
encouraged manual labor for its value 
in teaching the dignity of work and 


subservient to 


because it provided a democratic op- 
portunity to many who could not 
otherwise afford a college education. 

Knox College has long since dis- 
continued the manual labor aspects 
of its curriculum. However, the 
teachings of the founders in the 
pioneering days were so deeply rooted 
in the people of Galesburg that suc- 


ceeding generations have carried on 
the theory that people who are in- 
dustrious will also be happy and 
prosperous people. 

With these ideals, a community 
has been built that caused Edward 
Bok to designate Galesburg as one 
of the three ideal cities in the nation 
in which to live and raise a family. 

This little city in the heart of 
Western Illinois was favored not only 
by the rich farm land of the sur- 
rounding area. It was also favored 
by deposits of coal, gravel and clay. 

It was only natural that the rail- 
roads should come. In the 1860s the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad built its lines west. Gales- 
burg became the hub of the “Q’s” 
system at that time and has main- 
tained its position as an important 
division point. The Santa Fe was 
to appear later, with Galesburg on its 
main line to the West Coast. 

Shortly after the coming of the 
railroad, about a dozen locomotive 
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engineers met in June of 1863. 
Imbued with the idea that “in union 
there is strength,” they formed a 
local organization known as _ the 
Brotherhood of the Foot Board. 

The railroads fought the newly 
organized union on all sides. Known 
members were discharged immed- 
iately. Nothwithstanding the com- 
panies’ opposition, the men refused 
to be deprived of their right to or- 
ganize. This spirit of determination 
was maintained, and the organiza- 
tion grew in such numbers that the 
companies ceased their antagonism. 

Many of the discharged engineers 
were reinstated on their runs. An 
all-out organizing among the railroad 
workers was launched. In 1865 the 
militant engineers’ group changed its 
name to Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. 

The railroad workers of Galesburg 
were truly pioneers in the trade un- 
ion field besides being the key to or- 
ganization work on the railroads. 
For many years national headquar- 
ters of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen was in Galesburg until it 
was moved to Cleveland, Ohio. 
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HE ACTIVE, militant, progressive 
Topic of the railroad men in or- 
ganization work encouraged Gales- 
burg workers in other trades. In the 
1890s and at the turn of the century, 
there was a wave of union organiza- 
tion in the city. 

The Cigarmakers organized in 
1883 and the Railroad Conductors 
were chartered in the same year. In 
1890 the Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners was chartered. The 
Typographical Union was next. In 
1891 a number of tailors organized 
Local 169 of the Journeymen Tailors 
Union. 

The trade union movement was 
going forward in Galesburg. The 
Bricklayers, Barbers, Laborers, Stone 
Cutters, Plumbers, Broom Makers, 
Plasterers, Retail Clerks, Laundry 
Workers, Street Carmen, Blacksmiths, 
Teamsters—in fact, just about every 
trade and calling of the period— 
were organizing at this time. - 

A central labor union, known as 
the Trades and Labor Assembly, was 
organized and chartered by the 
of Labor in 
From its beginning to 


American Federation 
July, 1892. 


this day, the Trades and Labor As- 
sembly of Galesburg has been the 
central organization to which ll 
unions in the community have looked 
for leadership and support. 

A Label League was organized in 
1900. It secured the support of 
the local unions and the women’s 
auxiliaries. It dedicated itself to the 
principle that union-earned money 
should be spent for union-made goods 
and services. Today the union label 
is in strong demand -by consumers 
in Galesburg. 

The phenomenal growth of trade 
unionism in the early days was but 
a shadow of the things to come. The 
pioneers of Galesburg labor estab- 
lished the policy, principle and found- 
ation. Today almost every indus- 
trial establishment having twenty- 
five employes or more is in con- 
tractual relations with one or more 
trade unions. All such relations are 
with unions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

The railroad groups have one-third 
of the union membership in Gales- 
burg. These groups work in close 
harmony (Continued on Page 31) 


Galesburg street scene. Most of the 
people visible here are trade union- 
ists or members of union workers’ 
families. Galesburg is outstanding 
as a union town, and its preferences 
are strongly A. F. of L. The pio- 
neers of trade unionism in Cales- 
burg were workers on the railroads 














KCCI Viniowteuk 


By VERNON A. HOUSEWRIGHT 
and JAMES A. SUFFRIDGE 


President and Secretary, Respectively, 
Retail Clerks International Association 





MERICAN industrial genius 
A may awe other peoples of 

the world. They may stand 

agape at America’s huge 
production figures. Little do they 
realize, however, the vital importance 
of American salesmanship and retail- 
ing methods. 

It is quite true that American 
mines, machinery and fields added the 
* victory punch in two world wars. 
Our soil has succored the starving 
Our spin- 











millions across the seas. 
dles and looms have 
wretched when war was done. All 
this is a shibboleth of the greatness 
and goodness that is America—but 
it is also a monolith raised to Amer- 
ican retailers and their employes. 

It is with the retail employes that 
the Retail Clerks International Asso- 
ciation is wholly concerned. It has 
represented them in collective bar- 
gaining for the past sixty-one years. 


Seeking better pay and more security, store employes like this group have been pouring in 
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And if you doubt the importance of 
the retail industry in America’s pro- 
ductivity, consider for a moment this 
question: 

What is. the first thought in the 
mind of the inventor, the manufac- 
turer, the mine operator, the weaver, 
the farmer once his labors have borne 
fruit? Is it not: “Where can I sell 
it?” 

The relation of production to sell- 
ing is as inexorable as the natural 
law of cause and effect. A further 
and quite logical projection of this 
thinking involves transportation. For 
if there were no demand in the West, 
through sales, for products made in 
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the East, what necessity would there 
be for railroads and truck lines? 

Products of the mill, mine and soil 
may pass through a dozen hands and 
channels between source and supply, 
but it is ultimately the responsibility 
of the retail workers to sell those prod- 
ucts. And doing this job are some 
8,000,000 Americans engaged in serv- 
icing your wants and needs. They 
represent nearly one-seventeenth of 
the total U.S. population. 

Such a large segment of the na- 
tion’s population cannot be lightly 
dismissed. The fortunes of this large 
group of people necessarily affect 
everyone's daily life. Common jus- 


to R.C.1.A. 
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The turnout is good at the meetings of R.C.1.A. locals. 


tice and common sense would dictate, 
therefore, that retail employes should 
share adequately in the profits of 
their trade. We would like to re- 
port that this is generally true. It is 
not. However, it is good to report 
that almost 250,000 retail employes 
who are members of the Retail Clerks 
{nternational Association have earn- 
ings and standards of employment 
well in advance of the unorganized 
groups. Our union, an affiliate of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
has done and is continuing to do a 
tremendous service for its members 
in this direction. 

This brings up the point that retail 
people are often unjustly maligned 
by the buying public. They are 
charged with ineptness and lack of 
interest in their work, but the old 
theory that “the customer is always 
right” has contributed heavily to any 
such condition. Recall, if you can, 
any other class of workers who are 
forced to negate their expert opin- 
ions; yes, and even the truth, in the 
interest of the customer’s whims and 
dollars. 

With these thoughts in mind, let us 
examine how well retail workers have 
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done their work of servicing the buy- 
ing public in recent years. 

In 1948 the nation’s retail stores 
topped all records. Their annual 
sales hit the fabulous figure of $130 
billion! Their sales were $118 bil- 
lion in 1947 and $100 billion in 1946. 
These figures, released by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, defy even 
the most vivid imagination. Only 
when they are placed alongside con- 
ceivable things can any lucid analogy 
be made. 

What would be your guess of the 
dollar value of all the gold mined in 
the world since Columbus discovered 
America as against the $130 biilion 
in retail sales last year? If you are 
like most of us, you would say there 
was no comparison; that gold mined 
and minted in the world since Colum- 
bus set foot on Santiago Island 456 
years ago had far greater value than 
$130 billion. 

The truth is, however, that all the 
gold produced in the world since 
Columbus’ day has been only $40 
billion—less than one-third the dollar 
value of the goods sold by American 
retail store people over the counters 
in 1948 alone. It is only when such 


This is a meeting of Local 711 in Boston 
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figures are considered that the magni- 
tude of the task performed by the 
nation’s retail clerks becomes ap- 
parent. 

What is organized labor’s stake in 
all this? 

Let us answer this question with 
another question. What would hap- 
pen if all the salespeople now outside 
the Retail Clerks International Asso- 
ciation were suddenly to become or- 
ganized? 

Their earnings would immediately 
skyrocket. Their purchasing power 
would increase in direct proportion 
to the increase in wages. And the 
axiom that the degree of organization 
within a craft determines a union’s 
overall effectiveness in gaining bet- 
ter conditions and wages would be- 
come operative. 

This is the goal of the Retail Clerks. 
The R.C.I.A. seeks to achieve complete 
organization of the workers within its 
jurisdiction. In this herculean task 
we invite the assistance of all Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor affiliates. 
Giant organizing strides—especially 
within the past five years—have been 
made by the Retail Clerks Interna- 
tional Association, The union has 
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carved out major organizing successes 
in a relatively brief period, until to- 
day it stands as the ninth largest 
American Federation of Labor af- 
filiate. 

We make this statement with humil- 
ity. We know that our union’s task 
has really just begun. However, de- 
spite the magnitude of the. still un- 
finished job, the Retail Clerks Inter- 
national Association is not fearful of 
the future. 

Many of the obstacles which have 
caused difficulties in the past have 
been completely surmounted or are 
in the process of being smoothed out. 
The schism between the parent C.1.0. 
and its retail union—relative to de- 
partment store organizing—was for- 
tuitous. While the C.I.0. organiza- 
tion was foredoomed to failure any- 
way by the vigilance of the R.C.I.A. 
and the latter’s constant inroads into 
the membership of the C.I.0. affil- 
iate, the Murray edict hastened the 
demise of the R.D.S.W.U. 

Jurisdictional problems within our 
own A. F. of L. family have also been 
minimized. As of this writing, there 
is a working agreement with the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and the Building Service Employes. 
This fact is heartening. It indicates 
that other members of the A. F. of L. 
family are recognizing both the prob- 
lems of retail organizing and the 
urgent need for bringing trade union- 
ism to retail industry workers. 

At the present time the R.C.I.A. is 
conducting a nationwide organizing 
campaign among department, variety 
and specialty store employes. This 
drive was launched as the result of 
an organizing conference held in Chi- 
cago several months ago. At that 
time $1,000,000 in additional funds 
was pledged and allocated to step up 
going campaigns and initiate new 
While it is still too early to 
assess the success of the movement, 
there is and has been a heartening 
response to date. 

And now that the Teamsters and 
the Building Service Employes are 
taking an active part in the program, 
there is every reason to believe that 
labor history will be made within the 
vear. Already joint efforts are un- 
der way in St. Louis, Boston, Cleve- 
land, Los Angeles, Portland (Ore.), 
St. Paul-Minneapolis, New York City 
and various other major retail cen- 
ters. In New Orleans a joint organiz- 


ones, 
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ing campaign in food stores is being 
carried on with the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters. (This is also a result 
of a bilateral agreement on jurisdic- 
tion in food stores between the two 
unions. ) 

Along this same line, the R.C.I.A. 
has chartered department store local 
unions in practically every major 
city and has increased its staff of 
general organizers to give effective 
supervision and coordination to the 
country-wide drive. In many in- 
stances petitions for representation 
elections have already been filed with 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
The elections will be held when dates 
for them are fixed by the Board. 

To accelerate the department store 
drive, the Retail Clerks International 
Association is trimming its opera- 
tional and administrative sails to meet 
the gale of resistance from manage- 
ment. One of the most recent moves 
came out of an organizing conference 
held in Denver on April 13 and 14. 
At that time it was announced that 
the eleven-state Western Division will 
operate in the future as two separate 
Divisions. The states of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana, Wyoming 
and Idaho and the Western provinces 
of Canada were placed in the new 
Northwestern Division. The new 
Southwestern Division embraces 
California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, 
New Mexico and Colorado, 

Now that the 
rehearsals are in the final stage, the 
work of educating the department 
store employes in trade unionism is 


stage is set and 


the union’s next task. 

The anti-union techniques of hos- 
tile management are well known. 
Large department stores have huge 
reserves to forestall organization of 
their workers. For this nefarious 
purpose they are ready to spend their 


money lavishly. They employ every 


~ 


delaying tactic, knowing that if they 
can block representation agreements 
or elections long enough, the turn- 
over in personnel will work to their 
advantage. Probably no other busi- 
ness has as great a labor turnover 
as textile-line stores. 

Despite the obstacles to organiza- 
tion erected by management, the 
R.C.1.A. has not been stopped by 
them. Within the past year, the 
union has many victories in 
every section of the country. The 
two Oppenheim Collins stores in 
New York voted favorably, the 
Wanamaker employes came over in a 
body and workers at the J. N. Adam 
store at Niagara Falls, N. Y., gained 
recognition. (The Adam company’s 
larger store in Buffalo came into the 
union fold last year.) 

Many of the stores of Sears Roe- 
buck, Montgomery Ward and Spiegel, 
Inc., have also come under the ban- 
ner of the R.C.I.A. 

Space limits prevent us from list- 
ing all the recent successes of the 
union. Suffice it to say that the 
Retail Clerks International Associa- 
tion holds contracts with the 
major variety store and food chains. 
J. J. Newberry, F. W. Woolworth, 
S. H. Kress, H. G. Kresge, W. T. 
Grant, H. L. Green and Metropolitan 
are in the limited price variety class, 
while the food picture takes in 
A. and P., Safeway Stores, National 
Tea Stores, Kroger Company, Fair 
Food Stores, Purity, Milgram, Ameri- 
can Stores, Lucky Stores and thou- 
sands of independents. 


won 


also 


While such lists are impressive as 
a matter of record, they are but a 
means to an end, and that is the or- 
ganization of retail clerks throughout 
the retail industry. 

It is this task which the R.C.I.A. 
has set for itself. Given the support 
of its sister unions, it shall succeed. 


On Memorial Day : 


wear a 


Buddy Poppy 
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California Looks Ahead 


State L.L.P.E. Will Intensify Its Activities 


By JOHN F. SHELLEY and C. J. HAGGERTY 


“hom hundred and fifty dele- 


gates, representing California 

Labor Leagues for Political Ed- 
ucation from Eureka to San Diego, 
assembled in Fresno recently. There 
they voted a voluntary assessment of 
three cents per member per month to 
finance the activities of the California 
L.L.P.E. on a permanent basis. 

This action was taken unanimously 
by this representative body because of 
a realization that there was a need to 
expand and intensify the activities of 
the California branches of Labor’s 
League for Political Education for the 
coming elections. These will involve 
the choice of a Governor, one United 
States Senator, twenty-three Congress- 
men, eighty members of the State 
Assembly, one-half of the State Sen- 
ate and a number of important state 
officers. 

Formidable opposition by anti- 
labor forces, which have already 
pledged huge slush funds to propa- 


gandize the California electorate 
. . . “ec . ° . 99 
against unionism and “socialistic 


trends in government, is a challenge 
which labor in California is deter- 
mined to meet. A platform as well as 
a statewide structure for the function- 
ing of the local units of L.L.P.E. was 
adopted at the Fresno meeting. This 
platform and structure will guide the 
activities of the California League 
for the next twelve months. _ 

The California L.L.P.E. was formed 
at a conference in San Francisco 
prior to the 1948 elections. This con- 
ference registered its confidence in 
the Truman Administration and en- 
dorsed the Democratic candidates for 
President and Vice-President. At that 
conference the beginning of a state- 
wide organization was made and the 
basis. laid for a united political pro- 
gram for labor and the friends of 
labor throughout California. 

The effectiveness of L.L.P.E. in 


California was shown in the Novem- 
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ber elections. Not only did Cali- 
fornia support the Administration, 
but some of the most notable anti- 
labor legislators were sent down to 
defeat. The only casualties suffered 
were those candidates for political 
office who had received the “kiss of 
death” endorsement of the Wallace 
group. Fortunately, these were few. 


T THE Fresno conference the rep- 
A resentatives of California labor 
manifested confidence and eagerness 
to continue the work which had met 
with such encouraging results'in the 
1948 elections. The foundation of 
the California L.L.P.E. program is a 
thirteen-point platform covering na- 
tional goals as well as state objec- 
tives. This program can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

(1) Outright repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and reenactment of the 
Wagner Act. 

(2) Attacking the basic causes of 
inflation. 

(3) Stimulating production. 

(4) Expanding educational oppor- 
tunity for all. 





John F. Shelley (left) and C. J. Haggerty are sparking activities 


(5) Solving our housing problem. 

(6) Attaining a more equitable 
taxation so that the burden of the low- 
income groups will be considerably 
lightened. 

(7) Extending the federal old-age 
and survivors’ insurance program and 
increasing the benefits to a more 
realistic level. 

(8) Organizing a comprehensive 
and adequate health insurance plan. 

(9) Increasing the minimum wage 
to $1 per hour. 

(10) Restoring an effectively func- 
tioning Labor Department. 

(11) Enactment of the President’s 
civil rights program. 

(12) Establishing a policy of dem- 
ocratic security in the international 
field by the support of the Marshall 
Plan. 

(13) Supporting the development 
and expansion of the Central Valley 
Project as formulated by the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 

In spite of propaganda unleashed 
by the reactionary forces that Cali- 
fornia labor is “seeking to capture 
the state (Continued on Page 27) 
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of California L.L.P.E. They are also State Federation leaders 
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President Green as he testified. 
Beside him is N. H. Cruikshank, 
A. F. of L.’s head man on social 
insurance activities. Right—Sam- 
uel E. Roper of the Tennessee 
Valley Trades and Labor Council 


PPEALS to Congress to pass leg- 
islation that will bring social 


security benefits into line with 
the needs of the American people in 
the year 1949 were presented to the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
last month by William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, and spokesmen for a large 
number of A. F. of L. affiliates. 

The labor representatives who tes- 
tified called for approval of H. R. 
2893, which contains many of the 
needed changes and improvements in 
the present law. 

Stressing the long and continued 
interest of organized labor in improv- 
ing “our basic social security,” Mr. 
Green warned that if Congress fails 
to expand old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance, labor “will have no other 
recourse” than to demand welfare 
plans from private employers. 

Endorsing President Truman’s rec- 
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ommendation that the present scale 
of benefits be almost doubled, Mr. 
Green said labor is ready to pay its 
share of the additional money re- 
quired. He urged extension of cov- 


VAYS AND MEANS 
COMMITTEE 


ARING ROOM 


erage of the social security system to 
groups of employes who are excluded 
under the present law. 

“There remains no insurmountable 
administrative obstacle,” he declared, 
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James A. Brownlow 
Metal Trades Department 





is i 


Morris Horn A. 
Butcher Workmen 





Larry Taylor 
Typographical Union 


“to including the self-employed and 
other groups which were left out of 
the original program for administra- 
tive reasons. Farm workers and 
domestic workers should be included. 
Likewise, there is no longer any rea- 
son for excluding the employes of 
states and their political subdivisions 
or the employes of non-profit and 
charitable institutions. 

“The risks encountered by these 
workers are the same as those con- 
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lieter Washburn 
Automobile Workers 


. Garey 
State and Municipal Employes 


Charles E. Sands 


Restaurant Employes 








William H. Cooper 


Building Service Employes 








David Dolnick 


Meat Cutters 








Arthur McDowell ~~ 


Upholsterers Union 


fronting others. A common base of 
protection through social insurance 
for all gainfully occupied citizens is 
in the public interest.” 

Nelson H. Cruikshank, director of 
social insurance activities for the 
A. F. of L., backed up Mr. Green’s 
testimony with specific details con- 
cerning proposed changes in the law. 

Among the high-ranking officers of 
A. F. of L. affiliates who testified be- 


fore the committee were James A. 


A. L. Spradling 
Street Railway Employes 


Orrin A. Burrows 
Electrical Workers 


Morris P. Glushien 


~~ Ladies’ Garment Workers 





H. L. Mitchell 
Farm Labor Union 





Maywood Boggs 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers 





Arthur Olsen 


Plumbers Union 


Brownlow, secretary-treasurer of the 
Metal Trades Department; A. L. 
Spradling, president of the Street and 
Electric Railway Employes; Lester 
Washburn, president of the United 
Automobile Workers, A. F. of L.; 
H. L. Mitchell, president of the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union; Larry 
Taylor, vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, and Wil- 
liam H. Cooper, secretary-treasurer 
of the Building Service Employes. 
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By HENRY RUTZ 





A. F. of L. Representative in Western Germany 


FRANKFURT. 
N MORE than 


during the recent past it has 

appeared to the impartial ob- 
server in Western Germany as if the 
United States, Britain and France, in 
formulating their policies, were striv- 
ing to design them so as to weaken 
the only truly democratic forces 
which to date have been active in re- 
building the country. 

At Bonn the German constitutional 
assembly, whose assigned task is the 
writing of a constitution for Western 
Germany, has been meeting since last 
September. In the long months that 
followed the first meeting it was able 
to get exactly nowhere. This situation 
prevailed until just a few days ago. 

The assembly at Bonn was organ- 
ized in accordance with instructions 
of the three Allied military govern- 
ments. Representatives of the major 
German political parties were told to 
“form a federal-type government of 
participating German states.” They 


one occasion 
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were also told that the Allies would 
draw up an occupation statute which 
would define the limits of the powers 
to be given a new German govern- 
ment and list the rights to be retained 
by the occupying authorities. 

From the time the constitutional 
assembly was convened until a few 
days ago, little was accomplished be- 
cause the Germans could not write a 
constitution until the Allies reached 
agreeniént among themselves. Not 
until”April 25 was there an official 
announcement of a reconciliation of 
differences between the occupation 
powers and the German _ political 
parties—as well as among the Ger- 
mans themselves. 

Previously the constitution writers 
at Bonn had found themselves com- 
pletely in the dark. They did not 
know which of the governmental func- 
tions, of those the Allies would leave 
to the Germans, were to be within 
the province of the central govern- 
ment and which were to be given to 


the states. Obviously, this informa- 
tion was fundamental if the Bonn 
assembly was to get on with its job. 

The British wanted a strong cen- 
tralized government. So did Ger- 
many’s liberal political leaders and 
the spokesmen for the well-organized 
and democratic trade union move- 
ment. The Trade Union Council of 
the Combined U.S.-British Occupied 
Zones, fearing the United States 
would give in to French demands for 
a loose federation of nearly sovereign 
states, declared in a statement: 

“At a time when efforts are being 
made to shape a common economic 
policy for Western Europe crossing 
national boundaries, it would be an 
anachronism to give to the individual 
states of Western Germany authority 
to adopt different economic, labor 
and social insurance legislation.” 

It was not until April 10 that the 
constitutional assembly at Bonn was 
finally handed the text of the new 
Allied occupation statute. As was ex- 
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pected, the Allied authorities reserved 
to themselves the rights to control 
foreign affairs, disarmament and de- 
militarization, reparations, restitu- 
tion, decartelization, foreign interests 
and claims in Germany, displaced 
persons and refugees, the security of 
Allied forces and their employes and 
families, foreign trade and exchange, 
and supervision of Germans impris- 
oned by the Western powers under 
the old military government setup. 

On the two most important issues 
confronting the assembly—the degree 
of centralization to be permitted 
the new German federal government, 
and the ownership and control of the 
Ruhr industrial complex—the inter- 
Allied agreement offered no light and 
the occupation statute provided no 
answer. The former question will go 
back to a decision by the three mili- 
tary governors, who have_previously 
indicated that they wanted important 
financial and legisiative powers given 
to the states. 


0 GROUP in postwar Germany has 

been more insistent in its de- 
mands for the complete denazifica- 
tion and demilitarization of the Ruhr 
coal and steel industries than the 
500,000 organized miners and the 
hundreds of thousands of steel work- 
ers. Through sitdowns and threat- 
ened strikes, these workers have up 
to now prevented the Ruhr industries 
from again being taken over by the 
Nazi former industrial barons. 

It therefore came as a severe shock 
to German union leaders when an- 
nouncement was made of 
the six-power draft agree- 
ment setting up the Inter- 
national Ruhr Authority. 
The authority will have 
full power to dispose of 
the coal and steel produc- 
tion of a section of Ger- 
many which is much 
larger than what has hith- 
erto been generally con- 
sidered the Ruhr area. 

The composition of the 
authority and the voting 
strength are as follows: 


Belgium ..... 1 vote 
France ...... 3 votes 
Germany .... 3 votes 


Luxembourg . 1 vote 
Netheriands .. 1 vote 
Wek £5 4>08s 3 votes 
United States. 3 votes 


Eight favorable votes 
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shall be sufficient for every decision 
of the authority with few minor ex- 
ceptions. The three votes allocated 
to Germany, however, will be cast by 
the joint representative of the occupy- 
ing powers until the occupying pow- 
ers recognize a new German govern- 
ment. This means that any future 
government of Western Germany will 
find itself deprived of any actual in- 
fluence upon the most important in- 
dustries and raw materials—the real 
lifeblood—of the nation it is sup- 
posed to administer. 

One year ago the Free Trade Un- 
ion Committee of the A. F. of L. sub- 
mitted a declaration to President 
Truman and then Secretary of State 
Marshall warning of the consequences 
of such plans. Said the statement: 

“Any attempt to dismember Ger- 
many or to subject parts of it, like 
the Ruhr, to so-called internationali- 
zation schemes should be abandoned 
as detrimental to the establishment 
of a virile German democracy, its 
integration into the continental demo- 
cratic alignment and its capacity to 
play its full role in the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe.” 

Shortly before the announcement 
of the creation of the International 
Ruhr Authority, the British and 
United States military governors 
issued Military Government Law 75. 
This provides for the appointment by 
the military government of German 
trustees who will form into companies 
to assist in the decentralization and 
reorganization of the coal, iron and 
steel industries. The military gov- 


ernment will transfer assets seized 
from the decentralized undertaking 
and allot them to the trustees pending 
final disposition. 

As these companies or trustees will 
have a large influence in the manage- 
ment and labor policies of the indi- 
vidual decentralized plants, German 
labor has insisted on equal repre- 
sentation with representatives of man- 
agement in the composition of these 
companies. Labor has wanted to pre- 
vent the packing of these companies 
with spokesmen of the former cartels, 
who would surely use their positions 
to safeguard the interests of their old 
bosses. 

Organized labor in other European 
countries and in the United States 
recognized the justification of Ger- 
man labor’s fears in regard to the 
effects of setting up the International 
Ruhr Authority and of Military Gov- 
ernment Law 75 on the development 
of German democracy. 


Leading trade unionists of the mine 
workers and metal workers of France, 
Belgium and Luxembourg met with 
the representatives of corresponding 
German unions for a discussion of 
the problem. At a second meeting 
there were present mine workers’ and 
metal workers’ representatives from 
the aforementioned countries as well 
as from Holland. The sessions were 
held in a spirit of mutual cooperation. 

The conference resolved to set up 
a permanent International Trade Un- 
ion Committee for Coal and Iron, 
with Luxembourg as its headquarters. 
The con- (Continued on Page 29) 


Anti-Nazi, anti-Communist trade union leaders. They are 
striving to bring about a birth of democracy in Germany 
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A Campaign Pledge 


N ALL of the great industrial countries, the charac- 
teristic development of the period has been the grow- 
ing importance of unionized workers. As wage- 

earners have increased in numbers and raised their in- 
comes, they have become citizens of importance, socially 
and politically, when they have organized to promote 
specific objectives. 

Throughout Europe, where monarchs of various de- 
grees of authority once were the rule, thrones have been 
abolished except in those lands where the government 
has been democratized and the workers have equal rights 
and opportunities with all other citizens. When labor 
or any other group has been isolated, however, it has 
become a breeding ground for unrest or revolutionary 
creed. History tells the story of what led to disaster 
in Germany, Italy and Russia. 

Despite these historic warnings, the Eightieth Con- 
gress enacted legislation denying workers participation 
in free enterprise, subjecting them to the injunction or 
government by the judiciary, denying or limiting union 
discipline by restricting or denying the union shop, re- 
stricting union cooperation by outlawing the boycott 
and the right to refuse to use the products of scab 
labor, and building up a misleading distinction between 


’ acts. 


“legal” and “economic” 

Roused by this invasion of their rights and by the 
menace to our democratic way of life, the trade unions 
of the United States organized to make a demand for 
redress to our political parties and to our electorate. 
The Democratic Party’s platform pledged the party to 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law and its candidate for 
the Presidency pledged himself to carry out this promise. 
Due mainly to his own efforts and to the support of 
labor, the Democratic candidate was elected last No- 
vember—to the consternation of the pollsters and the 
confusion of the enemies of labor. 

The Eighty-first Congress has been slow in making 
good on campaign promises. The Administration labor 
bill has not yet been acted upon by the Senate; we ask 
for its prompt adoption. In the House a so-called sub- 
stitute bill was brought forward. It was defeated. 

The Administration bill was developed in consultation 
with all groups of labor. It embodies such compromises 
as were possible. We agreed in the interests of national 
welfare, with the hope that Congress likewise would 
consider the welfare of our nation at home and abroad 
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and the need of strong unions in the economic adjust- 
ments which lie ahead. With “disinflation” and the re- 
turn of collective bargaining and adjustment to sounder 
values, there is need for the experienced leadership of 
labor, with sound judgment based on historical perspec- 
tive which effective trade unions can supply. 

Trade unions are on guard. We expect our friends 
to see that justice is done. Those who are not our 
friends we shall hold accountable for their decision to 
oppose return to collective bargaining and the restora- 
tion of the safeguards provided in the labor sections of 
the Clayton Anti-Trust Act and in the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act. We shall participate in the 1950 and 1952 cam- 
paigns. For the present, we suggest to the lawmakers 
that they refresh their memories on the wishes of the 
people as expressed in the November elections. 


The Trade Secretariats 


RADE secretariats are old institutions. In some 
instances they antedate the general international fed- 
eration of trade union centers. Most of these inter- 

national trade secretariats were organized in Europe, 
where industrial economies first developed. Among the 
first were those representing the diamond workers, the 
printets, the miners, the tobacco workers and the textile 
workers. Workers in Europe followed definite migra- 
tory channels seeking employment. The printers had a 
travel provision and a card exchange system as old as 
the industry. 

Trade between the countries cf Europe and migra- 
tions of workers developed the international aspects of 
promoting workers’ welfare and maintaining labor 
standards. Necessity brought together the executives of 
trade unions of the countries concerned, and trade sec- 
retariats have been continuing elements in building in- 
ternational labor organizations. 

During World War II many trade secretariats became 
inactive. One, however, greatly increased its activity. 
This was the International Transport Workers Federa- 
tion, which served as the underground for relief of dis- 
placed persons and for aid to workers in resistance 
movements and free trade unions. The record of its 
heroic underground work is one of which free workers 
everywhere will always be proud. 

It has been the trade secretariats that have led the 
resistance to Communist leadership in international 
labor and refused to join the W.F.T.U. because of its 


Communist domination. 
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A number of national and international unions of 
the A. F. of L. have joined the secretariats to which they 
were eligible. Those who are concerned for maintaining 
free institutions should join the appropriate trade secre- 
tariats, for these institutions have proved that they lie 
at the heart of world labor organization. 

A general conference of representatives of the inter- 
national trade secretariats recently met at Bournemouth, 
England, to discuss common problems. This conference 
carefully avoided intrusion on the jurisdiction of na- 
tional labor federations. It discussed the desirability 
of regular consultation between representatives of na- 
tional trade unions of the same crafts and industries. 
Their special concern was consultation and cooperation 
within their specific and limited fields. The conference 
appointed a committee to plan ways and means. 

There are about twenty-five trade secretariats in 
existence at the present time. These democratic labor 
organizations can have great influence in determining 
the nature of the next world federation of workers. 


Union Card’s Meaning 
Y= UNION card is a possession you treasure. It 


represents an ideal and identifies you in your various 

relationships of work and community life. It testi- 
fies to your belief in a way of life in which each volun- 
tarily assumes responsibility for bettering his future. 

When a worker applies for union membership, he un- 
dertakes the responsibility of organizing his relations 
with his employer through collective action. This includes 
deciding all questions and policies in a way that will 
enhance the value of his union card, which implies pro- 
moting the welfare of all. 

Union membership gives the worker a feeling of 
belonging. He not only has rights but the machinery 
for making them respected. He also has an opportu- 
nity to extend and amplify his rights. 

If he has a feeling of equal concern for the rights of 
others, he can be elected an officer and leader of the 
union. If he uses his position of leadership in a respon- 
sible way to promote the best interests of the workers, 
he will have a chance for continued service which will 
fix opportunity for personal growth and standing in 
the community. 

An effective trade union with constructive, respon- 
sible leadership is an asset to any business undertaking 
and to the community as a whole. 

As the union is successful in carrying out constructive 
plans for workers’ welfare, the union gains increasing 
influence in community affairs. Its representatives will 
find their guide to policies and position in their union 
card. 

The union assigns representatives whose authority 
rests on the union card and who are guided by the 
policies which the union has approved. Union represent- 
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atives report to their unions on all work done in their 
behalf. The line of responsibility to and authority from 
the union is kept clear and direct by reporting. 

When the union worker moves from one locality to 
another, his first move is to present credentials from 
his union so that he can transfer his membership to the 
union in the new locality. 


It identifies visiting workers in the community for 
limited stays. Traveling workers from foreign countries 
find their union cards serve as a passport to open union 
doors to fraternal assistance of many kinds. 

The union card, typifying paid-up union membership, 
is the vital unit of which national and international labor 
organizations are made. Labor movements are groups of 
human beings held together by ‘common problems, com- 
mon ideals, common purposes and common needs. The 
adhesive force is spiritual and human—the driving force 
in life. This is what makes the movement flexible and 
indestructible. But all these purposes and this strength, 
in the last analysis, depend upon the attitude of each 
worker toward his union card. 

As the work and functions of the union expand, noth- 
ing displaces the union card as a guide in policies. De- 
cisions must be made by the union and not delegated 
to secondary or governmental agencies. This principle 
is basic in human freedom and democratic institutions. 
The paid-up union card is the only authentic basis for 
representation in all union relationships. 


Communist Gains in China 
\" PERSON can follow the progress of Communist 


aggression in China without alarm. The Chinese 

people are war-weary. Their reserves were first 
used against foreign invasion and further against their 
own citizens whom the Politburo turned into a fifth 
column against the government of China. 


There is no military barrier against the Communist 
armies and the whole of Southeastern Asia. The Com- 
munist armies, trained and armed by the U.S.S.R., 
moving rapidly and victoriously, demanded uncondi- 
tional surrender and, when that was not granted, moved 
into the capital and crossed the Yangtze River. 

The situation is very different from the invasions of 
earlier times. Then China waited and quietly absorbed 
the invaders. The Communist armies are led by zealots 
trained to sacrifice everything to the cause. They will 
carry out the general strategy of Lenin, who prophesied 
that Asia would be communized as well as Europe. The 
Soviets count on eventually using the vast manpower 
of Asia to subdue all Europe and then North America. 

We had a chance to aid China, but we lost it. Now 
we can only watch the horror develop when a great and 
old nation becomes a victim of the present-day world’s 
worst tyranny. Unless some miracle occurs, freedom in 
Asia appears to be doomed. 
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MR. RHODES 


OUTHERN labor is pressing its 
program for the enhancement 
of its position economically, 

socially and_ politically. Unions 
throughout the South are busy this 
spring with great organizational 
drives. Their goal is the improve- 
ment of the wages and working con- 
ditions of men and women employed 
in this region. At the same time, 
Southern unions are developing pro- 
grams of public relations and politi- 
cal activity. 

The importance of the South con- 
tinues to be fully appreciated by the 
American Federation of Labor. 
Geographically, the South covers al- 
most a third of the nation’s territory. 
Industrially, the South is growing 
constantly. 

Throughout the Southland there is 
a strong tide of organizing activity. 
In this work the Southern organiz- 
ing staff of the American Federation 
of Labor is functioning in close har- 
mony with the more than 500 inter- 
national union representatives, the 
national and international unions, 
city central bodies and State Federa- 
tions of Labor in the South. 

Many international unions have in 
progress organizing campaigns de- 
voted exclusively to the Southern ter- 
ritory. Other organizing drives are 
on a national basis, including the 
South. 

It may not be amiss to list some 
specific developments. 

The International Chemical Work- 
ers Union, with Southern territorial 
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headquarters in charge of Vice-Presi- 
dent Walter L. Mitchell, has recently 
won a number of N.L.R.B. elections 
and is improving the wage rates of 
employes in many chemical plants. 
Large plants have been taken over 
by the Chemical Workers from the 
competing organization, with the en- 
tire membership and the assets of 
the local groups transferring to the 
A. F. of L. union. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers is doing very well. 
Building, television, electrical manu- 
facture, power and telephone com- 
munication are all coming in for at- 
tention. The Southern organizing 
activity of the Electrical Workers is 
going forward steadily, and splendid 
progress is being made. The drive 
of the I.B.E.W. in the South is under 
the direction of Vice-Presidents G. 
X. Barker, W. B. Petty and W. L. 


Ingram. 


Rp: North Carolina, is a 
good example of a Southern city 
that has a progressive campaign in 
full swing. A local organizer has 
heen put in the field to assist all 
trades.. In particular, he has been 
rendering assistance to the Tobacco 
Workers, a union which has the 
major cigarette manufacturers, ex- 
cept one, under contract. An inten- 
sive drive is under way to make the 
cigarette field 100 per cent organized. 

Among the underprivileged saw- 
mill workers of the Southern ter- 
ritory new unions are being organized 
and elections won. The United 
Brotherhod of Carpenters and Joiners 
has gained signal success in the saw- 
mills of Arkansas. Several N.L.R.B. 


elections have been won and it is 


expected that these workers will soon 
be receiving benefits 
through collective bargaining. 

One of the features of bargaining 
on behalf of the sawmill workers by 
the Carpenters will be an effort to 
insert into contracts a provision for 
use of the union label. Not long 
ago the E. L. Bruce Company, opera- 
tors of a large number of hardwood 
mills in the South, entered into an 
agreement to use the label. 

Many inquiries in regard to union 
organization of municipal, county 
and state employes have been re- 
ceived. Interest in organization is 
keener than ever before among gov- 
ernment workers of every kind. 
Many new unions have been estab- 
lished among employes of Southern 
municipalities, counties and _ states 
during recent months. 

Louisiana is one of the Southern 
states where intense organizational 
interest is being shown. The Louisi- 
ana State Federation of Labor is 
spearheading activities. White-collar 
workers and farm laborers in Louisi- 
ana are being brought into the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in large 
numbers. In addition, outstanding 
progress in organization and in high- 
er wages is being achieved by the 
old-line craft and trade unions. 

One of the strongest unions in the 
world is the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. This union has 
reorganized its local councils in a 
large number of Southern commu- 
nities preparatory to an all-out drive 
to double its membership. 

Another A. F. of L. union which 
has set in motion a major organizing 
drive is the Retail Clerks International 


Association. The R.C.I.A. is direct- 


economic 
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ing its drive in the South from head- 
quarters in Atlanta. 

The American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employes, the United Textile 
Workers of America, the United 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers, 
the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Work- 
ers, the International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers, the Printing Press- 
men and many other unions are keen- 
ly interested in the achievement of or- 
ganizing progress in the Southern 
territory. These internationals are 
working in full cooperation with the 
local city central bodies, State Fed- 
erations of Labor and all the organiz- 
ing machinery within the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Federal labor unions in the South 
have been busy, too. Many have 
made substantial gains already. 


DEFENSE program has been estab- 

lished by the Texas Federation 
of Labor. The services of an out- 
standing firm of lawyers have been 
secured. In situations where em- 
ployers have taken unfair advantage 
of workers and have attempted to 
maul labor under the anti-labor legis- 
lation of the Lone Star State, the 
Texas Federation of Labor has pro- 
vided legal guidance as well as legal 
defense. 

The annual conventions of the 
State Federations of Labor in the 
South have begun. At these conven- 
lions policies are shaped to advance 
the cause of labor. Public relations 
and political activity will have impor- 
tant places at this year’s conventions. 


Each of the Southern states has a 
functioning branch of Labor’s League 
for Political Education. Local units 
of L.L.P.E. are in existence in the 
various cities. Emphasis this year 
will be on getting ready for 1950. 

Workers’ education is growing in 
importance in the South. The Ken- 
tucky Federation of Labor has made 
an outstanding success of its activities 
in this field. It plans to continue and 
expand its educational program. At 
the same time there is a growing 
interest in workers’ education in other 
Southern states. 

Never before has the South wit- 
nessed such an awakening on the 
part of members of organized labor 
to the need for public relations and 
political activity. Southern workers 
have had their eyes opened by the on- 
slaught of anti-labor legislation. The 
South has suffered seriously as a re- 
sult of the legislative aggression of 
anti-unionists. In a number of 
Southern states the activities of un- 
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ions have been so seriously restricted 
that grave injury to wage-earners 
has been done. In these states labor 
will strive to repeal the malicious 
legislation and to elect lawmakers 
who are friendly and understand the 
needs of the workers. 

In some states efforts to place upon 
the statute books anti-labor legisla- 
tion have been defeated by the active 
work of the State Federations of La- 
bor and those working in cooperation 
with them. At the time of writing, 
these states are Alabama, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, South Carolina and 
Oklahoma. 

The feeling is growing constantly 
in the ranks of Southern labor that 
the economic ends of the workers 
are linked inseparably to political 
advancement. The efforts of labor 


through the years to narrow the wage 
differential between the South and 
the North have become more and 
more tied up with political activity. 
Candidates (Continued on Page 30) 


















Southern workers are deter- 
mined to lift depressed wage 
rates in their part of the coun- 
try. A. F. of L, unions in Dixie 
are finding that the response 
is excellent when emphasis is 
placed on more pay, as in the 
Vote A. F. of L.’ placard in 
photo above. Southern labor 
believes that the time has come 
for the termination of the dif- 
ferential between Northern 
and Southern rates. Shown at 
the left is a meeting of the 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers 
at Sparkman, Arkansas. Mem- 
bers of the two races work 





















OUR the countryside after an 

outburst of nature. Some trees 

lie prostrate. Their roots were 
short; they were planted in shallow 
soil. Other trees stand firm. Their 
roots were long; they were planted 
in deep soil. 

Organizations are like trees. 
Those with short roots of selfish in- 
terest, planted in the shallow soil of 
selfish advantage, prove easy and 
quick victims of the adverse winds 
of circumstance. 

But organizations with the long 
roots of public service, planted in the 
deep soil of the public welfare, en- 
dure and thrive. 

The founders of the New York 
State Federation of Labor created it 
as this latter type of organization. 
Their successors have kept faith with 
the ideals the pioneers proclaimed. 
And the organization has not only 
endured; it has thrived. 

When in August of last year it 
held its eighty-fifth annual conven- 
tion, there was an attendance of 
1,147 delegates, representing 3,007 
unions and a total A. F. of L. mem- 
bership of 1,500,000. Behind these 
impressive figures is a story of faith- 
ful devotion and service to our free 
institutions and the public welfare, 
of courage that would never admit 
defeat, of spirit and effort determined 
never to relent in the struggle to es- 
tablish and maintain social and econ- 
omic equality for all who labor in 
New York State. 

The story begins in 1864. By that 
year the state’s commercial and finan- 
cial leadership was already estab- 
lished. Within its borders had heen 
created economic and financial power 
so great that a handful of men could 
bring even the national government 
to its knees. 

The lives and future of those who 
worked for a wage were subject to 
the whim and fancy of these economic 
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By THOMAS A. MURRAY and HAROLD C. HANOVER 


President and Secretary-Treasurer, Respectively, New York State Federation of Labor 


autocrats. They controlled the proc- 
esses of government. They com- 
pelled the writing of laws to perpetu- 
ate their domination of the economic 
life of the state and its people. 

Upon the statute books and in the 
common law was legal sanction for 
feudalism like that of medieval 
times. The labor of a human being 
was merely an article of commerce, 
to be bought, sold or scrapped at the 
employer’s pleasure. Sweatshops 
blighted the lives of women and chil- 
dren. Apprentices were slaves with- 
out chains—but slaves nonetheless. 

Nowhere in the government of New 
York State existed any agency or 
means to serve and protect the inter- 
ests of those who produced the goods 
which gave the state its leadership. 

The workers’ only voice and their 
only protection were the few local 
trade unions scattered among the in- 
dustrial areas of the state. For these 
worker organizations the arrogant 
captains of industry and finance had 
a consuming hate and bitter con- 
tempt. For these pitifully few unions 
to challenge them was like David de- 
fying Goliath. 

But they were challenged. It was 
In the Legis- 
lature an upstate Senator introduced 
a bill prohibiting groups of working- 
men from combining to conduct a 
strike. The bill was sent to the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee. Its chair- 
man, Senator Folger, took it upon 
himself to sharpen the bill’s teeth. 
Promptly, the unions labeled the 
measure “Folger’s Anti-Strike Bill.” 

But the Senator and the Big Busi- 
ness bosses had forgotten something. 
Many of the trade unionists were 
descended from men who had left 
their shops and their benches to 
shoulder muskets in the War for In- 
dependence. Many of their sons were 
even then sacrificing and dying in the 
War Between the States to preserve 








the Union and give reality to the 
proposition that all men are created 
equal. 

Throughout the state sounded the 
call to battle for labor freedom. Mass 
meetings were held in New York City 
and in other industrial areas. Pe- 
titions and protests called the bill “an 
infringement upon our rights and 
contrary to the spirit of our free in- 
stitutions.” And committees took the 
petitions and protests to Albany. 

Senator Hastings, the original au- 
thor of the bill, read the messages of 
protest and realized their import. He 
moved to recommit the bill from the 
Committee of the Whole to the Judici- 
ary Committee for a public hearing. 


PURRED by this initial victory, the 

trade unionists pressed their ad- 
vantage. At the hearing they left no 
doubt of their determination. And 
on this occasion, the first that or- 
ganized labor’s voice was heard in the 
legislative halls of the state, they were 
convincing. The bill was pigeon- 
holed. 

There is an interesting footnote to 
this pioneer display of organized 
labor’s power. In 1882, Senator Fol- 
ger, who had served subsequently in 
President Arthur’s cabinet, was a can- 
didate for Governor. The trade un- 
ionists of New York State remem- 
bered. They sent him down to 
crushing defeat. 

Out of their successful experience 
with the Folger bill came the realiza- 
tion that organized labor, if it was 
to establish its rights and protect 
them, must fight its own battles. 
United action had won one victory. 
It could win others. Permanent or- 
ganization was the obvious step. And 
it was taken. 

On February 26, 1865, the first 
state organization of labor unions was 
created. It was named the New York 


State Trades Assembly. The follow- 
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ing fall the name became the Work- 
ingmen’s Assembly of the State of 
New York. Another change came in 
1898 when the state branch of the 
American Federation of Labor was 
amalgamated with the pioneer group 
under the name Workingmen’s Fed- 
eration of the State of New York. 
The present name was created in 
1910. | 

One of the first objectives of the 
Workingmen’s Assembly was to free 
organized labor from the straitjacket 
of the Conspiracy Law. This law 
hampered union development and 
expansion. It took labor five years 
to beat down the opposition. But in 
1870 the act was amended to legalize 
strikes which previously had had no 
legal sanction. 

Unified action was paying off. 
Other objectives were set. One of 
fundamental importance was the cre- 
ation of an agency in state govern- 
ment where labor could go for veri- 
fied data upon which to base its 
claims. The proposal for a Bureau 
of Labor Statistics was launched in 
1871. 

The anti-labor lobby wheeled out 
its heavy artillery. It blocked labor’s 
way until 1883. In that year came 
victory. The foundation for a state 
department devoted to labor’s inter- 
ests and welfare was laid with cre- 
ation of the statistical bureau. 

The closing years of the Nineteenth 
Century recorded other triumphs for 
the forces of labor freedom. They 
speeded development of the free 
school system by winning an amend- 
ment to the apprenticeship law, pro- 
viding compulsory school attendance 
by minors. This act also struck a 
blow at the sweatshop evil. Children 
compelled to go to school were no 
longer available for exploitation by 
unscrupulous employers. 

The record for these years was 
marked by many legislative acts 
which corrected long-standing abuses 
of labor. They benefited women 
workers as well as many trades. They 
were visible proof of the growing in- 
fluence of organized labor in the im- 
provement of the economic and social 
status of all wage-earners in the state. 

Two acts of broad significance 
were the creation of an agency for 
labor law enforcement, by establish- 
ment of a factory inspection service, 


_and the legalizing of a state board of 


mediation and arbitration. These 
two agencies, with the previously cre- 
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ated statistical bureau, formed the 
nucleus of a State Labor Department 
—long a prime objective of organ- 
ized labor in the Empire State. 

Other impressive results were laws 
to guarantee humane treatment and 
proper instruction for apprentices; to 
establish an eight-hour day for state, 
county and municipal workers, fore- 
runner of the eight-hour day in in- 
dustry; to deny employers the privi- 
lege of requiring employes to be 
non-union as a condition of employ- 
ment; to declare legally that the labor 
of a human being is not an article 
of commerce; to require payment of 
wages in cash, and to prohibit com- 
pulsory purchases by employes at 
company stores. 


Only six years before the turn of 
the century the labor movement of 
New York State won a fight against 
the reactionaries that had raged for 
years. In 1894 the prison contract 
system was legally abolished. This 
had been the device by which un- 
scrupulous contractors fattened their 
pocketbooks by exploiting prison 
labor and depriving union workers of 
full opportunity for employment. 


Into the new century, militant and 
mobilized labor carried on its fight to 
give the working men and women of 
New York what its original declara- 
tion of principles had termed to be 
their “just rights and privileges.” 

More laws were written, improving 
working conditions in many trades, 
Then in 1910—the year the organi- 
zation became the New York State 
Federation of Labor—came an out- 
standing economic and social achieve- 
ment. Legislation was adopted to es- 
tablish the principle of compulsory 
compensation for injury or death 
during employment. 

Beaten in the legislative chambers, 
the reactionaries went into court. The 
compensation law was ruled uncon- 
stitutional. Undaunted, labor began 
the fight all over again, this time for 
a constitutional amendment. A state- 
wide campaign yielded results. Vot- 
ers approved the constitutional pro- 
posal in 1913. Legislation followed 
the next year. 


By this time organized labor had 
made its impress on the state. It 
would be expected that labor’s grow- 
ing importance and the, expanding 
needs for adequate administrative and 
enforcement machinery would have 
kept pace in the thinking of legisla- 


tors. But these gentlemen still had 
to be convinced. 

In 1911 the Commissioner of the 
State Labor Department was nested 
under the eaves on the mezzanine floor 
of the Capitol. He had the pigeons 
for his neighbors and a ladder to 
reach his office. Then things hap- 
pened. The next two years so greatly 
expanded the Labor Department’s 
functions that adequate quarters be- 
came an obvious necessity. And, at 
the insistent demand of labor, they 
were forthcoming. 

None of this progress came the 
easy way. All of it had to be fought 
for, step by step. And the State 
Federation of Labor quickly realized 
that it could never relax either its 
vigilance or its efforts. 

The next ten years saw Big Business 
intensifying its assaults upon labor. 
By lockouts, anti-strike bills, injunc- 
tions and “ripper” bills to emasculate 
the Labor Department, labor’s ene- 
mies tried desperately to destroy 


everything that labor had gained. 


| Ssape fought back by going into 
politics—on a non-partisan basis. 
It carried the fight into the home dis- 
tricts of Senators and Assemblymen 
who had demonstrated their subser- 
vience to the reactionaries. The 
results were effective. The anti-labor 
trend was halted. By 1926 organized 
labor had established the State Labor 
Department securely in the State Con- 
stitution. 

Upon the broad foundation laid by 
the pioneers in our New York State 
labor movement, their successors built 
the present structure of economic and 
social legislation which towers as a 
beacon of hope and inspiration for 
working men and women everywhere 
in the nation and world. 

The integrity of the Federation, its 
affiliated organizations and member- 
ship was securely established. When 
it spoke on matters of legislation or 
policy, its words commanded respect, 
for it did not speak in selfish terms 
but in terms of public service and 
the public welfare. 

Upon the statute books each suc- 
ceeding year were written laws which 
became examples of humane legisla- 
tion to be copied by many states and 
the nation itself. 

But let the record of these recent 
years speak for itself. Laws were 
passed strengthening and broadening 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law by 
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creating special state funds to assure 
payment of all claims and making all 
occupational diseases, disability and 
death compensable; establishing per- 
manently the five-day, forty-hour 
week on public works and applying 
the prevailing rate of wages; abolish- 
ing “yellow dog” contracts; provid- 
ing jury trial for alleged violation of 
injunctions issued during labor dis- 
putes; establishing a maximum forty- 
eight-hour week for women in indus- 
try and commerce; increasing the 
compulsory school attendance age to 
16 and reducing the number of hours 
minors can be legally employed when 
above that age; halting the growth of 
sweatshops in homes; correcting 
abuses in medical practice and treat- 
ment in compensation cases by pro- 
viding free choice of attending physi- 
cians; creating a state commission to 
meet with like commissions of other 
states in establishing uniform stand- 
ards for labor legislation affecting 
production and establishing minimum 
wage protection for women and 
minors. 


HIS WAS monumental progress. 

But we take none of it for grant- 
ed. We know what it cost in sacrifice 
to achieve it. We also know that our 
enemies may be defeated, but they 
are never vanquished. We know the 
price of labor freedom and progress 
is eternal vigilance and effort. 

The New York State Federation of 
Labor plans ahead. Each year, prior 
to convening of the Legislature, we 
hold a Legislative Conference. De- 
mocracy rules our proceedings. Each 
affliated union submits whatever leg- 
islative proposals it deems necessary 
to meet changed conditions or to cor- 
rect situations revealed by experience. 

These proposals receive careful con- 
sideration from the delegates to the 
conference. Those which it approves 
are then passed on to the Executive 
Council for review. Out of these de- 
liberations comes the Federation’s 
legislative program, serviced by its 
Legislative Committee, which is 
headed by the secretary-treasurer. 

Up until now, by ceaseless vigilance 
and effort of this committee, sup- 
ported by the active aid of all affili- 
ated organizations, labor in the Em- 
pire State has maintained most of its 
gains. 

But we are realists as well as ideal- 
ists. We know the going will be 
tougher from here on. We have the 
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evidence. In 1947 the reactionaries 
pressured to law the Condon-Wadlin 
Act, the first anti-labor law in New 
York State in generations. By deny- 
ing public employes the right to 
strike, this law makes second-class 
citizens of our public servants. Its 
repeal is a prime objective of our 
Federation. 

And labor’s enemies have struck 
on another front. Using the same 
pressure methods, they have begun 
the progressive destruction of the se- 
curity and protection intended under 
our Unemployment Insurance Law. 
Recovering the ground lost on this 
front is another of our high-priority 
objectives. 

There is only one safe defense 
against these attacks. We know what 
it is. It is political action. And we 
have mobilized for this purpose. Our 
New York State Labor’s League for 
Political Education, organized a year 
ago, supplied to all affiliated organi- 
zations copies of our “Battle Plan for 
Labor Freedom”—a handbook for 
political organization and _ action. 
The New York State L.L.P.E. also 
supplied the voting records and other 
pertinent data on New York’s legis- 
lators in Washington and Albany. 

The existence of the New York 
L.L.P.E. did not end with last fall’s 
campaign. It has become a perma- 
nent fixture of our organization to 
carry the facts to our own member- 
ship as well as to the public at large. 


25 Years Ago in the 
FEDERATIONIST 


ITH THE constant resort on the 

part of employers to the courts 
in the effort to secure an unwarranted 
use of the writ of injunction as a 
restraint-upon the lawful and normal 
activities of organized wage-earners, 
it is necessary that the wage-earners 
themselves take advantage of every 
proper opportunity for meeting the 
situations thus created. 


THERE IS but one labor movement 
in America. It must not be divided 
by nationality, race, religion, or, any 
other factor. Those who seek to 
draw the immigrant or foreign-speak- 
ing worker into groups apart from 
the great labor movement do a dis- 





We do not underestimate our ene- 
mies. We know we cannot encom- 
pass.the defeat of all of them at one 
try. But we will make their defeat 
our constant objective—and keep at 
it until it is accomplished. 

The wage-earners of New York 
State are proud of our Federation. 
We are proud of its affiliated organi- 
zations, of the officers and members 
who comprise our membership. They 
are living symbols of the best in 
American citizenship. They are rea- 
sonable men and women who ask only 
the fair and equal treatment to which 
every American is entitled. 

In keeping with its standing and 
record of public service, the New 
York State Federation of Labor now 
owns its own home in Albany only 
a stone’s throw from the State Capi- 
tol. The whole operation was financed 
out of current income. No person or 
institution holds a lien of any kind 
upon the structure. 

From the Albany office and from 
our New York City office, the New 
York State Federation of Labor in- 
tends to carry on the fight to bring 
full realization of the objective pro- 
claimed by the Federation’s founders 
—‘just rights and privileges” for all 
who labor in the Empire State. 

At both our Albany and New York 
City offices the latchstring is always 
out. You can enter without knock- 
ing. We not only preach democracy. 
We practice it. 


service to the individual worker, to 
the labor movement and to America. 
Every such effort should be discour- 
aged and combated. 


THE AMERICAN Federation of 
Labor is devoted to the cause of 
peace. It has attempted from the 
earliest days of its existence to pro- 
mote that cause. However, the 
American Federation of Labor be- 
lieves in peace with freedom. It is 
not willing to lay down any condition 
which will make impossible resistance 
to the aggressions of tyrannical au- 
tocracy and to any other force which 
may seek to undermine and destroy 
the freedom of the people. 


FEES FOR medical services consti- 
tute one of the chief barriers to health 
among the poor. 
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MR. DEARBORN 


HE National Safety Council 

publishes a booklet called “Ac- 

cident Facts.” It’s chock-full of 
statistics about accidents. 

In it, for example, you can learn 
such things as these: 

>Working time lost in a recent year 
as-a result of disabling injuries to- 
taled about 280,000,000 inan-days. 

>Disabling injuries from work ac- 
cidents totaled 2,050,000. 

Occupational injuries during the 
same year cost the nation approxi- 
mately $2,600,000,000. 

When you read such figures, it is a 
little like reading about the size of 
the national debt. The figures are 
too big for quick understanding. 

“Who cares how many man-days 
were lost?” the reader may say to 
himself. “J didn’t lose any time. 
Two and a half billion dollars lost? 
So what? My pay wasn’t any light- 
er.” 

But here’s the point: Behind those 
boxcar figures are people. Not you, 
perhaps, but somebody. Statistics are 
not just dreamed up by vague-look- 
ing gentlemen with slide rules and 
time on their hands. Behind every 
number that goes through the adding 
machine is pain, grief, financial loss 
—maybe even death. 

What can an accident mean to you, 
a wage-earner and a family man? 
Well, let’s take the case of Joe Bick- 
ford, who was just an ordinary guy 
like most of us. 

Joe was a rigger-in a shipyard and 
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WHY GEE HUNT 
ON THE JOB? 


By NED H. DEARBORN 


President, National Safety Council 


he knew his job. He had a wife 


‘and three youngsters and a comfort- 


able house that was almost paid for. 
He thought a lot of his kids, and he 
had ambitions for them. 


Like all fathers, Joe Bickford: 


wanted to give them chances that he 
had missed himself. The oldest boy 
was 14, and Joe had an idea that 
he could send him to college. 

Why not? Joe was doing pretty 
well, times looked good and advance- 
ment to an even better job in the yard 
wasn’t such a remote possibility. 

Joe was a good workman and ordi- 
narily a careful one. He had seen 
many accidents, and although some 





of the regulations of the safety de- 
partment were a little old-maidish, he 
believed that if you worked for an 
outfit you followed the rules. 

But Joe was hurt one day. At first 
it didn’t seem so bad. A plate being 
hoisted by a crane swung in a gust 
of wind and knocked Joe off a scaf- 
fold. He fell and broke his heel. 

During a year of total disability, in 
and out of the hospital, Joe was paid 
$27.50 a week compensation. Before 
the accident his weekly pay had been 
several times that figure. The Bick- 
ford famiily was forced to make a 
big readjustment. 

The pain of the operations on his 







The tragic consequences of indus- 
trial accidents were pointed out 
by President Truman when he ad- 
dressed the recent Conference on 
Industrial Safety in Washington 













































Carelessness is the cause 
of many job accidents 


heel was nothing compared to the 
heavy weight of worry in Joe’s mind. 
His savings dwindled, far faster than 
they had accumulated, and as the 
dollars slipped away so did Joe’s 
hopes and dreams of the future. 

It was apparent one day that the 
smashed heel had also smashed the 
only job Joe knew. He could get 
around, but he wasn’t a rigger. He 
couldn’t climb any more. 

A year after the accident the com- 
pany talked to Joe. He became a 
maintenance man in the company 
offices. His pay was $50 a week. 

The Bickford family was eating. 
They had managed to hang on to the 
house. But a lot of bubbles had burst. 
The family’s standard of living was 
sharply scaled down. And, of course, 
a college education for the boy was 
out, unless the kid could swing it 
himself with almost no help from Joe. 
The whole thing was pretty rough. 

That’s what an accident meant to 
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Joe Bickford—not his real name but 
an actual case. An average accident. 
He could have been luckier, but it 
could have been a lot worse. 

Why did it happen? Some might 
say that it was just one of those 
things—accidents happen and _ they 
will always happen. Some might say 
that good workman or not, he was 
careless. Joe himself probably would 
have smiled if the company had pub- 
lished a warning to watch out for 
plates in the wind. He might have 
said: 

“Hell, any rigger knows that.” 

He did know it, without doubt. 
But the fact remains that he wasn’t 
on guard, that he didn’t anticipate 
what could happen. That’s pretty 


much the whole point in safety. It’s ° 


not enough to know how to do a job, 
although that is important. You have 
to think one jump ahead of fate and 
anticipate the things that can trip up 
the most conscientious workman. 
This article is addressed to the Joe 
Bickfords—not the man who won't 
follow safety reg- 
ulations just be- 
cause he’s “agin” 
anything from 
the front office, 
not the smart 
alecks who think 
they have to 
show off, not the 
tough guys who 
think safety is 
Most workers are like Joe. 
They are responsible, intelligent, pa- 
triotic citizens. They have a home, 
a family and a lot of ambitions. They 
want to build up a little stake for 
themselves, have fun and enjoy life. 
The last thing in the world they want 
is an accident which might destroy 
much of their earning power, upset 


Family Spen 


HE great majority of families of the 

United States are living dangerously 
near the point where outgo equals income 
or even beyond that point, a Bureau of 
Labor Statistics survey indicates. 

The B.L.S. made a study in three cities. 
The families surveyed were found to be 
spending about 90 per cent of their income 
for essentials—food, clothing, transporta- 
tion, medical care and home expenses. 

The survey covered Richmond, Virginia; 
Manchester, New Hampshire, and Wash- 
ington, D. C. The averages for Richmond 
and Washington were based on statistical 


sissy. 


their peace of mind and jeopardize 
the happiness of their families. 

But it is not enough, just to accept 
safety as a good idea. It’s not enough 
merely to believe in it and give lip 
service to it. You must work at it, 
day by day, job by job. Safety must 
be one of the first considerations in 
the approach to every job and every 
operation. 


Joe Bickford, experienced rigger, 
knew what wind could do to that steel 
plate. But as he stood there watching 
the crane swing it toward him, he 
either forgot or he made a snap deci- 
sion that what could happen probably 
wouldn’t. That was his mistake. If an 
accident can happen, it might. 

Just because a setup man on a 
punch press never knocked a wrench 
off on to the foot treadle is no reason 
it won't happen some day. A man 
who has never seen a wire rope sling 
break is foolish to walk under a load. 
The man who never has a short in a 
portable electric drill is flirting with 
fate when he leaves the ground con- 
nection off. 

Labor has the biggest stake in 
safety. Sure, it may be smart busi- 
ness for management to promote it. 
It is no secret that a good safety pro- 
gram cuts insurance rates, saves 
retraining expense, prevents spoilage 
of material and damaged equipment, 
builds good employe and public rela- 
tions. But what of that? 

Safety is one thing both labor and 
management can get together on all 
the way. 
body wins and nobody loses. 

Because if an accident happens, it 
is the Joe Bickfords who really stand 
to lose the things that are important. 
It is their blood that runs on the floor. 
Their families are the ones that have 
to sweat it out. 


ing Surveyed 


data secured from families whose incomes 
were no higher than those of 97 per cent 
of all families in those cities. The Man- 
chester average was calculated from: data 
obtained from families whose incomes 
placed them in the same category with 96 
per cent of the families in that city. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 
that Manchester families in 1947 had an 
average deficit of $148, while Washington 
families managed to save an average of 
only $36 above current living costs. 

When essentials take 90 per cent, a 
family has little for luxuries. 


It is one case where every- 
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California Looks Ahead 


(Continued from Page 13) 


government,” the political activity of 
the California L.L.P.E. is strictly 
non-partisan. Backing will be given 
to candidates as individuals, rather 
than because of political party affil- 
iation. Obviously, Democratic Party 
candidates are far in the majority 
because that party has offered a pro- 
gram approaching the objectives of 
labor. The conference made it plain, 
however, that the League was mar- 
ried to neither the Democratic Party 
nor the Republican Party and that 
the economic welfare of trade union- 
ists demands that they should take 
an active part in the selection of can- 
didates for political office. 

Under the blueprint of the Califor- 
nia L.L.P.E., local leagues will be 
formed in every community of the 
state, chiefly following the bounda- 
ries of Congressional districts. The 
statewide organization will coordi- 
nate the activities of the local and 
area leagues by exchanging directives 
and material and holding conferences 
in the course of the development of 
campaigns. From now until Novem- 
ber, 1950, the L.L.P.E. units will con- 
centrate upon getting all union mem- 
bers and every eligible member of 
their families registered to vote. 

An excellent start has been made 
in the larger California cities. There 
united labor political groups have 
been functioning for some time and 
have now become part of the new 
organization. In such cities, of which 
San Francisco is a good example, 
a complete precincting of the union 
membership is being made and will 
be kept up to date. 

In addition to alerting and educat- 
ing the membership of the various 
unions, the local leagues will provide 
trained members to talk before Dem- 
ocratic organizations, Republican 
organizations, labor groups, veterans’ 
organizations, women’s groups, pro- 
fessional groups, miscellaneous or- 
ganizations and the general public. 

One important consequence of the 
organization of L.L.P.E. in Cali- 
fornia has been the circumventing 
of plans of the Communists to in- 
filtrate in the political field by estab- 
lishing bridge organizations to cap- 
ture the anti-reactionary vote. One 
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movement the Communists did suc- 
ceed in penetrating is the California 
Legislative Conference. The co-chair- 
man of this movement and others 
came out for the support of Wallace 
in last November’s elections. 

It is significant that this so-called 
Legislative Conference can be in- 
dicted for its ultra-left orientation not 
by what it does but by what it fails 
to do. On the plane of international 
relations, it refuses to commit itself, 
which obviously places it in opposi- 
tion to the Marshall Plan. Although 
claiming no interest in such matters 
as the third party, one of its sessions 
was nevertheless devoted to a discus- 
sion of this very movement. 

An example of how such an organ- 
ization can seriously interfere with 
the legislative program sponsored by 
the State Federation of Labor was the 
organization of a caravan to carry 
the housing issue to the state capital 
without consulting the Federation and 
other legitimate forces vigorously 
prosecuting a legislative program to 
provide adequate housing. This cara- 
van, smacking so familiarly of the 
Communist tactics, accomplished 
nothing beyond antagonizing many 
supporters of housing legislation. 


— of this nature could 
undo much of the good work 
that the California L.L.P.E. might 
undertake. Now, however, with the 
establishment of the California 
League on a permanent basis and its 
growing activity, we are reasonably 
certain that this movement to hood- 
wink the progressive forces of the 
state will receive a serious setback. 

The Legislative Conference is 
merely another of those paper or- 
ganizations in which all and sundry 
are invited to participate, called into 
being by self-acclaimed founders with 
dubious backgrounds. 

Although this movement was at 
first successful in obtaining the use 
of names of prominent trade union- 
ists in the state, there has been a 
mass desertion of such elements since 
the organization of the California 
L.L.P.E., and this has greatly dimin- 
ished the respectability of the so-called 
California Legislative Conference. 


The existence of the California 
L.L.P.E. as. a functioning organiza- 
tion will undoubtedly prevent the re- 
newed development of other nebulous 
movements which could easily be- 
come effective channels for Commu- 
nist propaganda and orientation. 
The counteraction of this by the Cali- 
fornia League may be considered an 
important positive achievement. 

Within the coming year local 
leagues will be functioning in all the 
principal cities and areas of the state. 
This will not exclude, by any means, 
the long stretches of the San Joaquin, 
Sacramento and other valleys. Stud- 
ding these agricultural districts are 
many important cities where strongly 
functioning labor movements operate. 
The statewide L.L.P.E. organization 
will seek to concentrate in those ter- 
ritories, since the larger city organi- 
zations will have sufficient resources 
and leadership, as well as experience, 
to conduct their own campaigns. 

A serious problem is always pre- 
sented by the choice and endorsement 
of candidates for the State Legislature 
and for Congress. In 1948 the state- 
wide organization in California was 
guided by the choices made by the lo- 
cal organizations. Conflicts in choice 
developed, fortunately, in only two 
districts, and these were resolved 
prior to the election. 

It is the earnest wish of the state- 
wide organization to avoid super- 
imposing itself on the local organi- 
zations. Instead, it will strive to har- 
monize their thinking and judgment 
in choosing and supporting candi- 
dates. Since the objective is to throw 
full support behind a progressive 
candidate, occasional differences will 
probably be unavoidable. This is 
one of the big problems which will 
face the California L.L.P.E. On the 
question of the principal statewide 
offices, the state organization will 
make the choice. 

The statewide organization recog- 
nizes that only by understanding and 
patience can it continue to mediate 
differences of opinion that may de- 
velop within the local organizations. 
In this way it is hoped that unfortu- 
nate splits in labor’s support behind 
candidates can be averted or else 
reduced to a minimum. 

Considering the results of 1948, 
the California Labor League for Po- 
litical Education looks forward to the ° 
1950 elections without trepidation. 
There is a confident feeling that 
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united labor support and thinking 
will be behind practically all of the 
candidates. It will, however, take 
more years of experience and func- 
tioning to eliminate frictions which 
are bound to occur along the line and 
which can be overcome only by con- 
sultation and objective reasoning. 
California labor will not confine 
itself to a careful screening of those 
candidates who pledge to be liberal 


and progressive; it will also put up 
candidates of its own whenever that 
is considered necessary and ex- 
pedient. 

The Fresno meeting showed a gen- 
uine realization on the part of all 
the delegates in attendance of their 
increased responsibilities in their 
community life. The delegates indi- 
cated that they fully appreciated the 
meaning of the last election. 








Foreign Affairs 


From the Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Journal 


Labor is growing in importance 
and stature in the field of foreign 
affairs. We see evidence every day 
of labor’s usefulness and leadership 
in progressive thinking in interna- 
tional problems. 

One of the most recent examples 
of this thinking appears in the pro- 
gram submitted by the A. F. of L. to 
the Secretary of State. Some of the 
points made by the A. F. of L. are 
so cogent that they are well worth 
repeating for the information of our 
membership. 

The four most important points 
are: 

(1) That the Atlantic Pact embrace 
every democratic country, including 
Italy. (The pact had been endorsed 
by the Federation. ) 

(2) That those in Germany who 
supported German militarism and 
Nazism be barred from trusteeship 
in the Ruhr iron and steel industry. 
On the other hand, the A. F. of L. 
believes that representation on the 
trusteeship should be extended to 
include bonafide free German trade 
unionists. 

(3) That the U.S. delegation to the 
United Nations support the position 
of the A. F. of L. which would make 
it a crime against international law 
for any government to organize or 
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support a fifth column in a country 
with which it has peaceful relations. 

(4) That the U.S. government re- 
ject proposals to lend military assist- 
ance or private financial loans “to the 
totalitarian dictatorship now terroriz- 
ing the Spanish people.” 

We hope these and other proposals 
made by the A. F. of L. will be taken 
to heart by the Secretary of State and 
his advisers, for union labor is a 
growing force in the councils of the 
nation and of the world. 


Brass-Hat Waste 


From the International Teamster 


Criticism of the high military ofh- 
cials for their wasteful methods is an 
annual custom. And this criticism 
would not be made by Congress, pri- 
vate individuals and organizations if 
there were not some grounds for 
leveling the charges. 

Latest and one of the most effec- 
tive barbs pointed at the high brass 
has come from the Commission on 
Executive Reorganization, headed by 
President Herbert Hoover. 
The conclusion of Mr. Hoover and 
his aides who made a thorough study 
of the Army, Navy and Air Force is 
that “staggering waste” has resulted. 

We have never lifted our finger 
against an adequate and a decent de- 
fense of this country. We believe in 
real security, but we do not believe 


former 





The response so far from the affil- 
iated organizations to the requested 
voluntary contribution approved at 
Fresno has been very good. This in 
itself should indicate that California 
trade unionists recognize the need to 
intensify their political activity and 
to make it possible for the California 
Labor League for Political Education 
to function as a permanent body and 
in a thoroughly effective manner. 


the necessity for security is justifica- 
tion for the waste and slipshod meth- 
ods which apparently prevail in the 
precincts of the high brass. We think 
Congress ought to look into the 
charges of waste and find out who is 
responsible and take steps to see 


that hundreds of millions and maybe. 


even billions might be saved. 


Ratify the Pact 


From the American Photo-Engraver 


The only time to prevent a war is 
before it breaks out. 

We call for Senate approval of the 
Atlantic Pact as an act of living soli- 
darity and full partnership with all 
the forces of freedom. 

It was the hope and belief that 
America would remain neutral or 
would not be prepared in time to 
help the nations attacked which en- 
couraged the aggressors to start the 
last two World Wars. The Atlantic 
Pact will dissipate such hopes and 
beliefs and will deter any imperialist 
power from plunging mankind into 
another total war. 

Only vigorous American adherence 
to the Atlantic Pact can convince a 
would-be aggressor that an attack 
even against the smallest and weakest 
people would call forth a crushing 
counterblow by the strongest power 
at the head of an invincible coalition 
for international justice and peace. 
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Problem of Ruhr was considered by International Metal Workers Federation, here shown in session 


Democracy Made Difficult 


(Continued from Page 17) 


ference unanimously supported the 
German trade unionists in their de- 
mand for equal representation with 
management on the coal and steel 
companies to be formed under Law 
75. It further requested that the 
Ruhr organization be placed under 
control of international organizations 
in which labor organizations will 
play an important part. 

The appointment by the military 
government of twelve German trustees 
for the top organization of the iron 
and steel reorganization program un- 
der Law 75 has recently been an- 
nounced, 

To the credit of Generals Clay and 
Robertson, it must be said that in 
this case the U.S. and British mili- 
tary governors appointed four rep- 
resentatives of labor, giving labor 
equal representation with manage- 
ment and government. 


_ BONN constitutional assembly, 
the International Ruhr Authority 
and Law 75 are not the only prob- 
lems harassing the German trade un- 
ion movement. Growing unemploy- 
ment, continued high prices and de- 
mands for wage increases add to the 
headaches of the German labor 
leaders. 

At the end of March, unemploy- 
ment for the combined American and 
British zones totaled 1,132,000, or 
8.5 per cent of employables. This 
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was an increase of nearly 400,000 
since the first of the year. 

The main reasons given for the 
alarming acceleration of unemploy- 
ment are lack of capital, difficulties 
in obtaining credits for continued 
production, and decline in orders and 
sales or demand for services not due 
to seasonal factors. 

Nearly one-third of the newly un- 
employed are in the building trades, 
where Germans should be working 
the hardest to provide roofs for the 
hundreds of thousands still living in 
former air-raid bunkers and cellars. 
Here lack of credit is blamed. 

The lack of capital and credit is 
mainly due to the restrictions of the 
currency reform law ordered by 
the military government. Union re- 
search staffs have been warning the 
German Bizonal Economics Council 
for six months that a rollback in 
prices is necessary if consumer goods 


are to move off the shelves. Many 
items are still beyond reach. 
Because the German Economics 


Council has done little to reduce 
prices and because it has been en- 
couraged by the military government 
not to reintroduce price controls, 
German labor has been forced to seek 
wage increases. A strike of metal 
workers in Bavaria resulted in a 10 
per cent increase and vacation con- 
cessions. Workers in other indus- 
tries received wage increases after 





strike votes indicated a strong deter- 
mination on the part of the employes 
to insist upon a living wage. 

The mine workers say they will 
demand an increase of 30 per cent 
if prices are not reduced. The ex- 
ecutive committee of the miners’ un- 
ion has emphasized that the miners 
have refrained up to now from ter- 
minating the existing wage agree- 
ment, in spite of grave doubts as to 
its adequacy, only because an in: 
crease in the price of coal following 
a wage increase would have detri- 
mental repercussions on the economy 
as a whole. 

“The maintenance of this attitude,” 
the executive committee added, “im- 
plies that business leaders display 
the same sense of responsibility and 
do everything possible to bring about 
the long-awaited reduction in the 
excessively high price level.” 

At the time of writing, over-the- 
road transport workers are on strike 
in Hesse and several other strike 
votes are being considered to stop 
the further deterioration of living 
standards. 

Another problem which aggravates 
the general economic situation is that 
of refugees and evacuees. To the 
approximately 9,000,000 German 
refugees, evacuees and expellees who 
have come to the combined U.S.- 
British zones from that part of Ger- 
many taken over by Poland and 
Russia as well as from Czechoslova- 
kia, Hungary, etc., must be added 
the continuous stream of political 
refugees from the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. It is estimated that the popula- 
tion of the United States zone alone 
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is increasing by 20,000 a 
month as a result of the influx 
from the East. 

The whole mess makes the 
Communist leaders of Ger- 
many happy. They may have 
been defeated in the trade 
union movement temporarily. 
Western zone democratic Ger- 
man unionists have, during 
the past year, forced the Com- 
munists out of the few remain- 
ing positions of leadership 
they formerly had. But Com- 
munists are finding new un- 
witting helpers for their aims. 

The weakness of the Com- 
munists in the labor move- 
ment has encouraged the 
emergence of a conservative 
clique representing a segment 
of German capital which feels 
it is safe to make a deal with 
Soviet Russia. Several meet- 











National Labor Service 


HONOR TO OUR HEROES 


nism,” one official predicted 
cheerfully. 

If only 10 per cent remain 
loyal to communism, however, 
that means the Communist 
fifth column in Western Ger- 
many was increased by over 
3,000 in that one month. 


BOVE YOU have an outline 
A of some of the difficulties 
encountered by a former dic- 
tatorship which now is trying 
to become a democracy. 

The real democrats in the 
German trade union move- 
ment and in the liberal par- 
ties have been labeled as “pro- 
American” and “not good 
Germans” by the Reds. That 
is because trade union and 
liberal party leaders have sup- 
ported the Marshall Plan, the 


Atlantic Pact and other meas- 








ings have been held by high- 

ranking Christian Democratic and 
Bavarian Christian Democratic lead- 
ers (Hermes, Nuschke, Hausleiter) 
with Germans from the Russian zone 
who feel that an appeal to German 
nationalism can force a marriage 
between red Eastern Germany and 
democratic Western Germany. 

They believe such a maneuver 
would result in a strong Germany 
which could be used as a buffer state 
between Russia and the Allies and, 
incidentally, also be good business 
for the German industries. The ex- 
periences of such former marriages 


between left and right have apparent- 
ly taught these conservatives nothing. 

While these meetings are going on, 
the Russians are stepping up the re- 
turn of German prisoners of war. 
Questioning of the returnees showed 
they had been subjected to intensive 
Communist indoctrination. 

During March, 33,000 such prison- 
ers were returned to the Western 
zones. Allied officials have not shown 
much concern over the potential in- 
fluence of this group. 

“No more than 10 per cent of 
them will remain loyal to commu- 


The South Moves Forward 


(Continued from Page 21) 


for office have been elected who are 
more favorable to labor’s aspirations, 
and it is hoped to elect many more 
who answer this description. 

The interest in the organization of 
unorganized workers is at a high 
pitch. The anti-labor laws, however, 
are being invoked by our enemies to 
hamper organization. 

Nevertheless, there is a distinct 
desire on the part of new workers 
to organize, and the State Federa- 
tions of Labor and local central 
bodies are active in carrying the 
message of trade unionism to unor- 
ganized groups in their localities and 
in aiding the formation of new local 
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unions. The organizing committees 
of the central bodies are inspired to 
exert themselves without stint by the 
discovery that the workers newly 
brought into the fold not only add 
strength to organized labor in the 
old-fashioned way but also give the 
right side an added punch at the 
polls on Election Day. 

Wages in the Southland have been 
generally on the upgrade. During 
the past twelve months most of the 
unions have been able to secure mod- 
erate increases in wages and some 
gains on fringe issues. This has been 
accomplished with a minimum of 
disturbance. There have been al- 


ures designed to put a halt 
to Soviet Russia’s expansionism. 

American policy in regard to Ger- 
many must be one of supporting 
German liberalism rather than reac- 
tion. If we want the democratic 
elements in Germany to gain in in- 
fluence, American policy must be 
definitely against reaction. 

It is hoped that the High Com- 
missioners, who will replace military 
government in Germany, will do a 
better job of supporting Germany’s 
true democrats than has been done 
in the past. A democratic Germany is 
needed to save Europe for democracy. 


most no strikes of any consequence. 

It is expected that our unions will 
obtain a general upgrading of wages 
this year. Of course, some unions 
will gain more than others. 

Over the long haul, the aim of 
Southern labor is to advance its wel- 
fare and that of all the people and 
to secure a standard of living and 
an income for the individual toiler 
to make possible a feeling of security 
and happiness for the citizen and 
his dependents. In this great task 
the trade unionists of the South have 
a project which they know deserves 
to engage the energies of all. 

The A. F. of L. movement of the 
South is on the road to progress. 
A number of difficulties of one kind 
and another probably lie ahead, but 
we are confident of our ultimate ar- 
rival at our chosen destination. 
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>The Printing Pressmen’s Union and 
the Brotherhood of Bookbinders have 
won wage increases ranging from 
$1.50 to $6.25 weekly in an agree- 
ment with the Employing Printers 
Association of San Francisco. 


>Wage increases of 10 to 25 cents an 
hour have been won by fourteen 
A. F. of L. building trades unions in 
Kansas City, Mo., employed in com- 
mercial building construction. 


bLocal 680, Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, has won wage increases in a 
new two-year contract with five major 
ice cream plants in Newark, N. J. 


>A new contract between the Distil- 
lery Workers Union and winery own- 
ers in Fresno, Calif., provides medi- 
cal, hospital and death benefits. 


bLocal 2631, United Textile Workers 
of America, has won hourly wage 
boosts of 714 cents at the James 


Doaks Company, Philadelphia. 


bLocal 382, Auto Workers, has won 
extended insurance coverage at the 
Globe- Wernicke Company, Cincinnati. 
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bLocal 998, Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employes, has won wage boosts 
amounting to 9 cents an hour for the 
employes of the Racine Motor Coach 
Lines, Inc., Racine, Wis. 


PLocal 964, United Auto Workers, 
has won hourly wage boosts of 6 
cents and other benefits at the De- 
catur, Ill., plant of the Mississippi 
Valley Structural Steel Company. 


bLocal 2619, United Textile Workers 
of America, has won hourly wage 
increases of 7144 cents and a new 
holiday clause at the Heller, Hardt 
Hatband Company of Bath, Pa. 


bLocal 202, International Typographi- 
cal Union, has won wage increases of 
$5 a week on the Seattle Times and 
Post-Intelligencer, daily newspapers. 


bLocal 1222, Retail Clerks, has won 
pay boosts of $2 to $3 a week for 
the sales personnel at Whitney’s De- 
partment Store in San Diego, Calif: 


bLocal 388, Upholsterers, has won a 
5-cent hourly wage increase at Willia 


and Company, Ltd., Quebec, Que. 


The Galesburg Story 


(Continued from Page 9) 


with the rest of the labor movement 
in the city. 

A community with the advantages 
that Galesburg possesses—energetic 
people, good transportation, coal, 
building materials and a _ labor- 
management relationship where seri- 
ous strife has been virtually un- 
known—would naturally attract in- 
dustry. In the Thirties some very 
fine concerns established themselves 
in Galesburg. 

The harmonious nature of labor- 
management relations in Galesburg 
has carried on over the years. In 
no small way, the Galesburg Labor 
News has made a contribution to 
these conditions. It was in 1894 that 
the A. F. of L. unions and the rail- 
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road group founded this weekly labor 
newspaper. Ever since, without miss- 
ing a single issue, it has waged the 
good fight on labor’s behalf. 

The Galesburg Labor News is 
owned today by the same unions that 
established it. The paper is produced 
in one of the finest printing plants 
in the country, housed in its own 
building. In -addition to meeting the 
printing needs of the weekly labor 
paper and the local unions, this plant 
also takes care of the requirements 
of one of our international unions as 
well as several other publications. 

A great deal of credit for the sta- 
bility of the labor movement in Gales- 
burg must be accorded to the weekly 
publication and its able editors. 
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bLocal 2569, United Textile Workers 
of America, has obtained wage in- 
creases of 214 cents an hour and va- 
cation benefits in a contract renewal 
with contractors of Jacquard Harness 


Builders, Paterson, N. J. 


>The Kentucky A. F. of L. member 
who can best put into words what 
his trade union means to him will get 
two weeks free of charge at the Ken- 
tucky Labor School this summer. 


bLocal 60, Operative Plasterers, has 
won health and life insurance benefits 
in an agreement which it negotiated 
recently with representatives of the 
plastering industry of New York City. 


PLocal 516, Iron Workers, has won 
a 12-cent hourly wage boost in an 
agreement reached in negotiations 
with the Steel and Wire Fabricators 
Association of Portland, Ore. 


bLocal 364, Cleaning and Dye House 
Workers, has recently won a 5-cent 
hourly wage increase in negotiations 
with the New Haven Cleaners and 
Dyers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


The central labor union, the Build- 
ing Trades Council and several local 
unions have their headquarters in 
the local Labor Temple. This is a 
fine, three-story building in the heart 
of the business district. The fine 
meeting halls and conference rooms 
of the Labor Temple serve the local 
unions for their business and social 
meetings. It is a central meeting 
place for all. 

The dignity of labor and a desire 
to provide a democratic opportunity 
for all to secure a higher education 
were the forces behind the founding 
of Galesburg. And from the very 
beginning, Galesburg has held its 
place in the fields of labor and educa- 
tion. 

The labor movement of Galesburg 
is rich in history and _ tradition, 
courageous in spirit and sound in 
labor-management policy. It is a 
credit indeed to our movement. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Charles J. MacGowan, president, 
International Brotherhood of Boit- 
ermakers—We 
hold that the best 
interests of the 
wage-earners as 
well as of the 
people as a whole 
are served by in- 
creasing produc- 
tion, in quality 
as well as in 
quantity, and by proper wage stand- 
ards which assure sustained purchas- 
ing power to the workers and thereby 
establish higher national standards 
for the environment in which they 
live and the means to enjoy cultural 
opportunities which is their inalien- 
able right. Let us never forget that 
we are building civilization. The 
greatness of any civilization is meas- 
ured not alone by its level of per cap- 
ita output. It is partly measured by 
the kind and quality of its production 
and the economic well-being of its 
people. The real measure of a civili- 
zation is the kind of men it pro- 
duces. Let us make it crystal clear 
that in business management, in gov- 
ernment and in trade union leader- 
ship we are able to distinguish excel- 
lence and honor it, to recognize 
shortcomings and demand their cor- 
rection, and to insist upon a voice in 
the working out of our own destiny. 





Hubert H. Humphrey, Senator 
from Minnesota—I have been and 
continue to be 
opposed to the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 
I consider it un- 
sound legislation. 
It strikes at the 
heart of Ameri- 
can industrial 
democracy and 
our free enter- 
prise system. It threatens free collec- 
tive bargaining, the cornerstone of 
industrial relations in a free economy. 
The free enterprise system can exist 
only if the balance is kept between 
free management and free labor. To 
give anti-union managements the 
power to cripple unions is a first step 
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away from this voluntary process. 
When collective bargaining no longer 
assures workers a just share of indus- 
trial earnings, buying power dries up 
and depression follows. The next 
time our federal government is called 
in to readjust the balance, wartime 
practices will be fresh in everyone’s 
mind and managements which object 
to regimentation may find themselves 
carrying out government orders in 
government-operated plants. There 
are elements in American economic 
and political life who are eager to 
see a government bureaucracy with 
rigid controls governing our eco- 
nomic system. This will make it 
easier for them to seize power. 


Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Senator 
from Wyoming—The modern corpo- 
ration comes-into 
existence solely 
by reason of a 
grant from gov- 
ernment. The cor- 
poration has no 
life except that 
which it obtains 
from some state, 
and since the 





state is the servant of society and de- 
rives its powers “by consent of the 
governed,” so also should the corpo- 
ration be content to be the servant of 
the people. Can there be any doubt 
that the modern corporation has be- 
come more powerful, economically 
speaking, than the states which have 
brought it into existence? The Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany employs 700,000 individuals. 
On the score of assets, there are only 
six states within whose borders the 
total assessed valuation of all real 
and personal property is greater than 
the $7,381,000,000 at which the A. T. 
and T. fixes ‘the value of its assets. 
The modern corporation, for lack of 
a rule of economic order, has gained 
control over the materials by which 
men live and is able to hand them out 
or shut them off as the corporation 
desires. The corporations employ 
millions. These are people without 
economic freedom because, in the 
first place, they lack the tools with 





which to support themselves and, in 
the second place, they exercise no in- 
fluence in determining the economic 
policy to which they must submit. 


John P. Frey, president, Metal 
Trades Department, A. F. of L— 
There is a world 


contest in prog- 
ress between state 
economic and 


political plan- 
ning under a dic- 
tatorship and 
democratic gov- 
ernments main- 
tained by free 
peoples. The results of this conflict 
will definitely affect the workers in 
every country, for it will determine 
whether free institutions can continue 
in the countries where they are now 
enjoyed. Russian communism en- 
deavored to secure the policy-making 
power in our American trade union 
movement by infiltration and the 
election of Communists or sympa- 
thizers as local and national officers, 
by having Communist-inspired reso- 
lutions adopted and by having its 
propaganda carried by the labor 
press. So far as the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was concerned, these 
efforts of the Gommunists were a 
dismal failure. The A. F. of L. has 
always been guided by the principles 
of sound Americanism. It has been 
loyal, courageous and farsighted. 





Dean Acheson, Secretary of State— 
The maintenance of restrictions and 
controls over the 
German economy 
and a German 
state, even for a 
protracted _ peri- 
od, cannot alone 
guarantee the 
West against the 
possible revival 
of a German 
threat to the peace. In the long run, 
security can be insured only if there 
are set in motion in Germany those 
forces which will create a govern- 
mental system dedicated to upholding 
the basic human freedoms through 
democratic procedures. These con- 
structive forces can derive their 
strength only from the renewed vital- 
ity of the finer elements of the Ger- 
man cultural tradition. They can 
flourish only if the German economy 
can provide sustenance and hope. 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


Ronnie's Problem 


T° LEONA, who had just come in from 
school, Mrs. Barnes said: 

“What’s the matter with Ronnie?” 

“I don’t know,” replied her daughter. 
“Is something the matter?” 

“Well, | don’t know. He came in, went 
right up to his room and shut the door. 
He’s not had a bite to eat, and that seems 
strange. He usually wolfs down a couple 
of sandwiches right after he gets home.” 

Leona thought this report over. Then 
she spoke. 

“lll go up and beard the lion in his 
den,” she said. 

Upstairs, she knocked on the door of 
her brother’s room. 

“It’s Leona. May I come in?” 

“Yeah,” answered a disgruntled voice. 

She swung the door open and entered 
to find her brother sprawled in front of 
his desk. 

“What’s the dirt?” asked Leona, relax- 
ing on the bed. 

“I’m in a jam.” 

“Start at the beginning,” said his sister. 

“Well, first, before I say anything, I 
don’t want you to start blabbing your 
mouth to Dad and Mother.” 

“Won't say a word,” she promised. “But, 
out with it.” 

“You know the class picnic?” he started. 

“Sure, doesn’t everyone? But it isn’t 
until next week.” 

“I’m the treasurer of the committee,” 
said Ronnie. “lve collected all the money. 
This morning Ken and Julia asked for the 
funds so they can do the shopping to- 
morrow.” 

“What’s wrong with that?” 

“Nothing,” said the boy. “But when I 
went to the locker to get the money, the 
box and all was gone!” 

“Gone!” repeated Leona, sitting bolt up- 
right. 

“Yes. And what can I say or do? I’m 
the treasurer. I was trusted to take care 
of the money. I’m responsible.” He looked 
at her beseechingly. “What shall I do?” 

“Well, we'll have to find the money— 
some way.” 

“Yes, or I’ll have to make it up.” 

“How much was it, do you know ex- 
actly?” Leona asked. 

“There are forty-two people in the class. 
Each gave me 75 cents. That was $31.50. 
Then the seven teachers each gave $1, 
which made $38.50 The Social Club gave 
an extra $5, which made $43.50. The 
notebook with the records was there. I 
have everyone’s name who paid and the 
date they paid. But, Leona, I don’t have 
the $43.50.” 

“One thing is sure—you didn’t steal it,” 





said Leona. “And another thing is sure, 
we've got to find it. Now, let’s get busy.” 

With that remark, she got up and went 
to her room. When she returned a few 
minutes later, she said: ° 

“All right, wash your face. You look as 
though you've lost your last friend.” 

“What will washing my face do?” he 
asked, trying to smile. 

“Make you feel alive,’ she answered. 
“Come on, let’s walk over te school and 
have a look around.” 

While he freshened up, Leona went 
down to the kitchen and made two peanut 
butter sandwiches, telling her mother not 
to worry, that Ronnie’s appetite was re- 
turning. She announced that the two of 
them were going out for a little while. 
However, her whole attitude of cheerful- 
ness was forced and Mrs. Barnes, as 
mothers will, sensed that there was some- 
thing amiss. 

As the brother and sister walked along, 
Leona tossed questions at him. 

“Just when did you put the cash box 
in your locker?” 

“Tuesday after school,” Ronnie replied. 
“I finished taking collections and then 
went to the principal’s office. I thought 
the money would be safer if I left it there. 
But the door was locked. It was 4:30 or 
a little after. I was going to stop at the 
public library and didn’t want to take the 
money there with me, so I put it in the 
locker. It must have been around 5 o’clock. 
The locker room was practically dark.” 

“How could you see?” Leona asked. 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


“Oh, there was a little light from the 
windows and | could see enough. I just 
mentioned it because I had never been in 
the school building all alone before. There 
wasn’t a soul around.” 

“No witnesses, eh?” 

“Well, no. But I know I put the money 
there. While I was trying to get my books 
in | thought I heard someone coming, but 
it was only my imagination. Joe’s locker, 
next to mine, was open a little. I remem- 
ber shutting it and thinking Joe was care- 
less for leaving it open. I shut his and 
mine and went on out of the building.” 

“Gee, that was the day Joe got sick at 
school, wasn’t it?” asked Leona. 

“Yeah, he hasn’t been back since. He’s 
got the measles.” 

“Have you looked in his locker?” 

“No,” said Ronnie. “Why should I?” 

“Well, let’s stop by his house and ask 
for his key. I bet you put the money box 
in his locker by mistake and haven't lost 
it at all.” 

“Say! Do you suppose I could have done 
something like that?” 

A little sigh of relief escaped the lad. 

They broke into a run. They didn’t 
stop until they were ringing the doorbell 
at Joe’s home. His mother was surprised 
to see them, knowing they were aware 
that Joe couldn’t have company. But when 
they explained their errand, she gladly let 
them take the key and also asked them if 
they would be so kind as to bring some of 
Joe’s books home, as he was wanting to 
look over some things. 

Brother and sister galloped all the way 
back to school. They had to get the 
janitor to let them it. At first he didn’t 
want to, but they managed to wheedle 
him into opening the door for them. He 
accompanied them to the locker room and 
watched as they opened Joe’s locker. 

Ronnie took out the books, reached into 
the back of the locker and felt around. 
As his fingers touched the hard angles of 
the money box, he let out a jubilant shout. 
They explained the situation to the puz- 
zled janitor, who then joined them in 
their rejoicing. 

Everything was intact, just as it had 
been when Ronnie put it away, by mis- 
take, in the locker next to his own. 

They stopped at Joe’s to leave the key 
and the books. Then they went on home, 
still full of glee. 

As Ronnie and Leona stepped into the 
house, their mother knew that whatever 
had troubled them was over. She asked for 
an accounting, which was joyfully and 
laughingly given. 

















Four years ago the war in Europe came 
to a close. Despite the end of fighting, 
many of our friends overseas still do 
not have sufficient food t¢ give them 
the strength to carry on. These are 
people like ourselves—people who be- 
lieve in democracy, in freedom. 

They need help. The A. F. of L. wants 
to help—has already helped many 


through its Labor League for Human 

















Rights. The job is far from finished. 
We can't let our friends down now. 
Through CARE, a non-profit agency, 
you can give your help with no trouble 
at all. For just $19 you can send a 
CARE food or clothing package to some 
.<er and ois family across the water. 
Why not act today? Mail your order 
to the A. F. of L. Staff Representative. 
CARE, 50 Broad St., New York City 4. 
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